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“Your Right 
to Know” 


The men who wrote the American Bill of Rights put first things first. 
In writing the First Amendment to the Constitution they were wise 
beyond their own troubled time. They adopted the principle that any 
people—to be and to remain free—must be informed. And to be ade- 
quately informed they must have unshackled sources of information. 
So by the constitutional guarantee of a free press, they gave clear asser- 


tion of every citizen’s right to know. 


“YOUR RIGHT TO KNOW?” is also a basic concept in the opera- 
tions of S&H. Pursuant to this policy, S&H invites and welcomes 
inquiries of the press and public regarding its affairs. S&H also adver- 
tises extensively in weekly newspapers and other media to inform 


citizens frankly and fully about every phase of its business. 


If you, as a member of the Press, would like to know more about 
S&H and the role of trading stamps in our economy, please write us. 
= I y> | 


We will consider it a privilege to honor “your right to know.” 


SINCE 1896 


America’s No. L Stamp Plan Since 1896 


The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 





114 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk Il, New York 
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Physical Fitness Programs 
Require Sensible Planning 


Regular Exercise, Well Balanced Diets, Mental Growth 
Are All Elements of the Training Our Young People Need 


Sore Feet, Aching Muscles Predicted 

Forrest Evashevski, Iowa’s all-time great football coach 
who is serving as physical fitness advisor to the Youth Peace 
Corps, feels that one of the first tasks facing the Corps in its 
training program is to teach our young people how to walk 
since most of them will have to rely upon their own legs and 
feet for much of their transportation while they work over- 
seas. While this might seem amusing to some people, actually 
it is a confession of failure in our training of our young 
people that should arouse all of us. 

It seems almost ridiculous to discuss the need for a highly 
civilized country to teach its young people how to walk, but 
this is exactly what we must do since we have so blindly ig- 
nored, most of the time, the fact that good health is not 
something conferred upon the human being but instead is 
the earned reward for developing sane and sensible bodily 
care habits from infancy on. 

President Kennedy has taken action to make the Ameri- 
can people more conscious of the need for physical fitness 
programs, and this is an important step forward. It seems 
that most of us give far more attention to keeping our auto- 
mobiles in excellent running order than we give to keeping 
our own bodies in good shape—from the weight control 
point of view as well as in terms of general good health and 
a feeling of well-being. 


Many Factors Affect the State of Fitness 

While there is nothing new about the appeals for more 
physical fitness programs, it is certainly to be hoped that 
now we might actually realize how much we really need 
such efforts and proceed to develop sensible programs. 
There are some enthusiasts who feel that physical fitness is 
nothing more than a matter of doing calisthenics an hour 
each day. There is an endless parade of food faddists who 
promise that good health results from eating one special 
“nature food” or another. 

Physical fitness—or the good health of the body—is not 
the result of exercise nor of diet alone. Each human being is 
a completely different individual from every other human 
being. No one program of body conditioning and mainte- 
nance fits all of us. The best that the scientists can do is to 
set down some general rules to which each of us must learn 
to adjust our own individual selves. 

Fitness is a combination of many things. It includes 
feeding the body the proper kinds of foods in the right 
amounts to provide all the essential food nutrients and ade- 
quate, but not excess nor too little, energy. Obesity cannot 


be part of physical fitness. A body properly nourished then 
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must be used so that our muscles develop and remain use- 
ful to us. For most of us, walking provides the simplest 
and best form of exercise, but any kind of exercise, provided 
it is done regularly and not just on weekends or in the 
summer months, helps us to keep fit. 


Training Must Begin Much Earlier 


The subject of physical fitness is of little concern to most 
of us until we realize that we aren't fit, that we aren't get- 
ting out of life all that we had hoped to simply because 
we must waste too much time taking care of bodies that in 
so many cases are needlessly much less fit than they should 
be. Teaching our children, very early in life and all through 
the school years, proper care of their physical selves is cer- 
tainly as important as concentrating on teaching them to 
enjoy spectator sports and to use their mental capacities. 
They must be taught sound eating habits and be helped in 
developing exercise habits that they will find pleasant and 
will continue throughout life. 

Except for the professional athlete whose livelihood de- 
pends upon the state of his physical fitness, such bodily 
fitness is not an end in itself, of course. It may be that we 
have failed to teach physical fitness adequately because we 
have not fully realized that, for most human beings, mental 
achievement comes easier to those who have learned how 
to nourish and to care for their physical selves in order to 
have a sound body in which the brain can operate efficient- 
ly. 


Physical fitness programs deserve much more of our at- 


tention, as parents and as citizens of our communities, but 
let’s approach these programs on a sane and sensible basis. 
Let’s not look at them as merely expanded athletic programs 
for our schools. All of us ought to work with school and 
other young people’s groups, as well as those organizations 
concerned about us older folks too, to help develop the 
kind of physical fitness programs that will encourage long- 
lasting and pleasant habits. 

As dairymen whose products have played an important 
part in providing for the American people a highly nutri- 
tious diet, we pledge our support to President Kennedy and 
to all others who seek to develop sensible physical fitness 
programs. 
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CARTOONIST OF THE MONTH 


In 1956 Robert York received 
the Pulitzer 
He has been an editorial cartoonist 


Prize for cartooning 


for the Louis 
ville, Ken 
tucky 
since 1937. His 
early 


limes 


years 
were spent In 
Des Moines. 
lowa, where 
he used to 
haunt J. N 
Darling's stu- 
dio in the Des 
Moines Regis 
ter. He attend- 
ed Drake Uni- 
versity and 
later studied at 
the Chicago 
Academy of 
Fine Arts. For several years he 
worked with Carl Ed at the Chi- 
cago Tribune on the old “Harold 
Teen” comic strip. In 1936 he went 
to the Nashville, Tennessee, Ban 
ner as a cartoonist and a year later 
joined the Louisville Times, wher 
he has been on the staff ever since 
except for service in the United 
States Air Force in World War Il 
He is married, has a ten-year-old 
daughter who is interested in art 
and is a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi and of the Association of Amet 
ican Editorial Cartoonists 


Robert York 
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we favor the Madden Quality Stabilization Bill, H.R. 116 


A statement by Herbert Ellison Smith 
of the Photo Retailers’ Service Bureau, Publisher of “Photo-Fan” 


NDER the American system of competitive free 

U enterprise, prices of manufactured goods are 

inexorably determined by cost of labor, raw materials and overhead. 

Conceivably a Congressional edict could reduce—fix and freeze—these 

three prime costs. BUT, that would entail socialistic price-and-wage 

controls at all levels of our economy. Such regimentation might please 

those to whom private property and individual freedom are anathema, 
but it would most certainly destroy the American way of life. 


If the manufacturer is denied the right 
to stabilize his resale prices (an optional 
right given in the Quality Stabilization 
Bill, H.R. 116, introduced by Congress- 
man Ray Madden), then that vacuum is 
filled by the opportunistic predatory re- 
tailer. Ignorance and_ or greed inevitably 
manifests itself on the part of an irre- 
sponsible minority of retailers. This re- 
sults in a pattern of savage price-cutting, 
the natural result of which is retaliatory 
price wars based on spurious mark-ups 
and phony list prices. 


Inevitably “Main Street, U.S.A.”’ is 
becoming a veritable product-and- price 
jungle. The end result of these fang-and- 
claw tactics is already showing up in an 
alarming increase of bankruptcies as evi- 


denced by the latest D. & B. reports. 























The Senate’s Small Business Commit- 
tee recently reported that small business 
failures in 1960 climbed to a 27-year 
high. A total of 15,445 firms closed their 
doors last year—one of our most pros- 
perous years. These statistics tell only 
part of the story. The House Small Busi- 
ness Committee in its December report, 
“STATUS OF SMALL BUSINESS IN 
RETAIL TRADE,” made this frighten- 
ing statement: 


**Most small retailers discontinue busi- 
ness without going through bankruptcy. 
This explains why of the 139,000 discon- 


tinuing business in 1959, only 6,873 
showed up among the business failure sta- 
tistics.’ (If the same ratio held for 1960 
as in 1959, this would mean that approxi- 
mately 300,000 retailers discontinued 
business in ‘prosperous’ 1960, yet only 
15,445 showed up among the business 
failure statistics.) 

A close look at the photographic in- 
dustry, for example, reveals that ‘price 
bait’ advertising on the part of this irre- 
sponsible minority cheats the consuming 
public and robs the legitimate photo re- 
tailer who must give service on the 
hobby-leisure-luxury goods he sells. In 
addition the final result can only be dis- 
astrous to the manufacturer who pro- 
duces goods for the mass market for the 
reason that he must cheapen his product 
in order to compete with the other low 
bidders. 


In plain words, the manufacturer must 
engineer cuts in quality in order to sell 
down to a price. This isn’t a theory, it’s a 
brutal economic fact. Few people realize 
that a 10% reduction in manufacturing 
cost can mean a 50% reduction in quality. 

The net effect is to gyp the public, de- 
stroy the integrity of established trade- 
marks and reduce business to the status 
of chaotic oriental haggling. This con- 
dition is rapidly destroying the competi- 
tive free enterprise system which made 
America the world’s No. 1 producer of 














goods and services and has given our 
people the highest standard of living the 
world has ever known. 


The integrity of trademarks long pro- 
tected the American people by insuring 
that they were getting merchandise of a 
known quality and a full value for their 
money. 


Now in this blasé, hard-boiled world 
few people have the temerity to talk 
about morality or principle, or to equate 
their actions with a spiritual fact. The 
truth of the matter is that our competi- 
tive free enterprise system evolved from 
the Judeo-Christian concept of Private 
Property. This of necessity includes 
trademark ownership. 

















Otherwise there is no incentive for busi- 
ness to produce a good product or to de- 
liver a legitimate service to its customers. 
Without the profit incentive there is no 
reason for anyone to strive for excellence 
or maintain his ““good name’’ trademark. 


Destroy private property including 
trademark integrity and our way of life 
would be swallowed up by the super- 
state as envisaged in the Communist 
Manifesto of 1848. Then “Big Brother” 
would scrap the law of supply and de- 
mand; “‘control”’ the type and place of 
work; the type, quantity and quality of 
products permissible in the “consumer 
segment’; and total distribution would 
be a State monopoly similar to that in 
Russia. 

A good start in revitalizing our com- 
petitive free enterprise system can be 
secured by the prompt enactment of legis- 
lation permitting the protection of trade- 
marks in the channels of distribution. 
That is why we favor the enactment of 
the Madden Quality Stabilization Bill, 
H.R. 116. 


The above reproduction is by courtesy of Quality Brands Associates of America, Inc. 


Administrative Offices: 1001 Grant Street, Gary 40, Indiana 
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How to get from Ato B 


This is not a puzzle. 

It’s a way of keeping electric rates low and making 
electric service ever more dependable. 

You are at B in this symbolic drawing. The A’s are the 
power plants of a number of investor-owned electric light 
and power companies. The lines show how their power lines 
connect you with many different plants. 


That way, your electricity may be coming from plants 
run by several companies—some hundreds of miles away. 
The customers of each company can share in the savings of 
the newest, most efficient plants. If an emergency shuts 
down one plant, others can switch power to its customers. 

The companies call this “Interconnecting and Pooling 
of Power.” It is one of the reasons why the investor-owned 
companies can take on the responsibility for supplying the 
additional electricity Americans will want in the future. 


/f\ 


studies of the nation’s future power needs—through the 
1970’s and °80’s—are the subject of a new booklet that 
projects an America with far more power than most people 
would guess. This coupon will bring you a free copy. 


Pa 
POWER COMPANIES 

Room 1137-V 

1271 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, 
the material checked below: 


] Names of companies that sponsor 
this message 








Name 





” (Please print 
Address 
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Amouca Fe, 
Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies fees MUU Ce Baer fee 
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EDITORIALS 





Writing and Readability 


F letters to THe Quit are a valid indication, there is a 
revived interest in news writing and readability. It is an 
encouraging sign, for as Carl E. Lindstrom insisted a 

year ago in THE Quit, the newspapers today are using 
the printed word in its most understandable form, and are 
virtually the sole defenders of literacy. We live truly in an 
age of gobbledygook. It was begun in government by those 
who found that words could be used to confuse as well as to 
inform. Developments in science sired a whole new vocab- 
ulary of words as difficult to pronounce as they are to 
comprehend. Our social scientists, including the educators, 
have developed a jargon of their own. 

In the process there seems to be a growing disregard for 
the rules of grammar and punctuation which our gener- 
ation learned in the elementary grades. Split infinitives are 
accepted as proper and there are other changes brought 
about by popular usage, as Earl R. Hutchison points out 
in this issue. I am not persuaded that the copy books were 
always right, and I recognize that language is never static. 
I am convinced, however, that we need to give more atten- 
tion to the basic rules. 


® Simplicity and instant clearness, and accuracy, have 
always been the fundamental goals of good newspaper 
style. In an age when the competition for the reader's at- 
tention has greatly increased and when news is not so easy 
to understand, the importance of these objectives is greater 
than ever before. 

As long as newspapers must meet deadlines, we will fall 
short of the ideal. The impressive fact is that news writing 
is as good as it is—and compared to writing in other fields it 
is remarkably good. Certainly it is far better than when 
most of us began writing to make a deadline. Readership 
studies have helped. Copy desks do a better job of shorten- 
ing the long sentences and eliminating the unfamiliar words 
and ambiguity. The tremendous expansion of news interests 
and news volume have placed an added premium upon 
terseness. 

In our preoccupation with these matters of style, however, 
it is a mistake to overlook the precept that good writing 
is above all good reporting. It is accurate observation, even 
more than intelligent use of the dictionary that enables the 
reporter to select the precise word that is needed. It is 
sloppy, or inaccurate observation, that prompts the writer to 
fall back on the general rather than the specific word. 


@ Editor & Publisher in reporting the death of a well known 
New York reporter a number of years ago pointed out that 
it was his proud boast that never in his long career had he 
used the word “colorful.” It is an epitaph every reporter 
should be proud to earn, and it can be achieved only by 
the painstaking reporting that makes the general adjective 
unnecessary. In my college years I was fortunate enough to 
have a teacher who understood this fact. “Trail the ideas,” 
he reminded his students, “and the pretty words will take 
care of themselves.” It is still sound advice. Another truism 
from my undergraduate days might be added. It is the 
counsel of the English essayist that “easy writing makes 
damned hard reading.” 

I am convinced that our revived concern over newspaper 
style is an excellent trend. Mastery of news writing style 
must be a continuing dicipline. It is important to the news- 
paper which competes with other media and other interests 
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Drawn for Tue Quit. by Robert York, Louiaville, Kentucky, Times 


“The Chapter on Censorship Is Never-ending” 


for the reader’s attention. It is vital to a self-governing 
society which depends upon the clear and accurate com- 
munication of the news for survival in our complex world. 


Eternal Vigilance 


OBERT YORK’S cartoon on this page is a reminder 

we that the fight for freedom of information is never-end- 

ing. Mike Carrigan’s story of one chapter of this fight 

in North Dakota emphasizes the need for constant vigilance. 

Sigma Delta Chi is proud to have a leading role in the re- 

sponsibility of serving as a watchdog in this continuing 
crusade against censorship and suppression of news. 

One of the dangers, as was pointed out last month, is 
censorship by erosion in the name of morality. This danger 
is insidious because it is usually hidden. Recently an author- 
itative magazine of the Catholic Church called for legis- 
lative restrictions of the press in reporting crime and sex 
stories. The writer made this statement: “The public has 
not the right to know everything and the press has not the 
right to inform it of everything.” 


®@ No one will quarrel with objections to the exploitation of 
crime and sex in the news. But the real issue is where does 
the right to censor the news end? We have learned the hard 
way that once that right of censorship is established it soon 
is extended to all news. 

CHARLES C. CLAYTON 





Top Magazines Demand 
Research, Quality Writing 


INIA voc: the best training for 
magazine writing?” I asked 
Bob Sherrod, managing edi- 
tor of The Saturday Evening Post 

“Journalism,” he told me. 

I asked, “How do you get into The 
Saturday Evening Post?” 

“You aren't likely to write for it 
right out of college,” Sherrod observed, 
“although there have been exceptions. 

“The men who get on the staff are 
likely to have had about ten years of 
newspaper or magazine experience.” 

I saw for myself last summer what 
Sherrod why writers of 
articles need to have had good news- 
paper training to score consistently 
with The Saturday Evening Post and 
other magazines which maintain high 
standards; and how magazine journal- 


means; most 


ism differs from newspaper journalism. 
I worked on the editorial staff as col 
lege-instructor intern. 


® The Post and several other magazines 
have employed college instructors on 
their staffs during the last four sum- 
mers. From these experiences the in- 
structors return to pass on their en- 
thusiasm and new knowledge to stu- 
dents on the campus and to the work- 
ing writers in their communities. 

As had previous Post interns, I 
worked on the article reading line: 
read fiction and poetry; commented on 
proposals, outlines and story queries; 
wrote photo captions (having helped 
select the pictures) to accompany ar- 
ticles selected for publication, as well 
as titles and subtitles; visited New 
York literary agents with Senior Editor 
Bob Murphy; and spent some time in 
the Washington Bureau. I asked ques- 
tions by the thousands. 


By LOUIS ALEXANDER 


Reading enough articles every day to 
fill a complete issue of The Post showed 
me that good reporting is inherent in 
the success of the articles that the edi- 
tors accept. I realized how welcome are 
good writers and good writing; and 
acquired an appreciation of what kind 
of reporting a magazine can do well. 

Many a magazine article results from 
a writer digging on a nationwide level 
into a subject opened in one area by 
one newspaper, and at another time by 
another newspaper in another area. The 
magazine article pulls the individual 
experiences into perspective and draws 
a conclusion that might not be ap- 
parent or warranted from a single ex- 
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perience. John Bartlow Martin’s sum- 
mer, 1960, series titlked “The Innocent 
and The Guilty” is an example. Martin 
spent nearly a year researching and 
writing this five-part series, Editor Ben 
Hibbs points out. It illustrates how 
unequally matched lawyers in a case, 
uncertain and positive witnesses, may 
affect the outcome. 


® The preparation of many an article 
requires the writer to report in depth 
beyond that which most newspapers 
can afford to assign their staffers. Regu- 
lar contributors to The Post rarely do 
more than ten pieces a year, and it 
takes considerable stirring to complete 


Ben Hibbs, editor of The Saturday Evening Post, answers questions for 
Louis Alexander, at right, during a conference in the editor’s office. Alex- 
ander holds a copy of The Quill in his hands. 
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WIN $1500 


for published articles relating to highways 


ENTRIES MUST BE RECEIVED BY JULY 1, 1961. 


Writers of published articles or editorials that con- 
tribute to better public understanding of highway 
development, progress and use are eligible for the 
1961 Ted V. Rodgers Journalism Awards. Sponsored 
jointly by the ATA Foundation, Inc. (American 
trucking industry) and Trailmobile Inc. (manu- 
facturers of truck-trailers), awards are given for 
published articles in three media: 

Daily Newspapers . . . Weekly Newspapers... 
Magazines (except those devoted primarily to trans- 
portation industries) 


$9000 in awards 


First award in each category is $1500, second $700, 
third $300. Also, each first award winner may 
designate a school of journalism to receive a $500 
companion award-grant. 


rules 


1. Authors of all articles that meet the requirements 
listed in these regulations are eligible. Entries will 
be judged on their contribution to the development 
and progress of highways and their use, and to 
better understanding of the role of highways in the 
economic growth of community and nation. 


2. Entries in the 1960-1961 Competition must have 
been published on or between the dates of July I, 
1960 and June 30, 1961. 


3. Only published articles are eligible. 


4. Articles and editorials of any length are eligible. 
A series of articles will be considered a single entry. 


5. There are three categories of participation: 


TRAILMOSBILE iwc. 
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Magazines, except trade publications devoted pri- 
marily to the transportation industries: daily news- 
papers; weekly newspapers. Material printed in 
publications devoted primarily to the transporta- 
tion industries is not eligible. 


6. Each entry must be accompanied by a statement 
of copyright ownership, the date and name of pub- 
lication in which it appeared, and the category in 
which it is entered. 


7. Awards will be the same in the three categories: 
First—$1500; Second—$700; Third—$300. 


8. A $500 cash award will be made to the journalism 
school from which the first place winner in each 
category graduated, or to the journalism school 
designated by the winner. A trophy award will be 
made to the original publisher. 


9. Entries will be accepted until July 1, 1961 (post- 
mark). They should be mailed to: 


Ted V. Rodgers Awards, The ATA Foundation, Inc. 
1616 P Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


10. Material submitted cannot be returned. De- 
cision of the judges will be final. In event of ties, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. This awards pro- 
gram is subject to state and national regulations. 
Winners will be notified by special letter before 
Mid-October, 1961, and by public announcement. 
A complete list of winners will be available to those 
requesting it. 


enter now 


Review your work of the past year. Possibly you 
have a published piece which would qualify. Sub- 
mit it today. 


member 


FOUNDATION 








that many. For a recent example of 
depth reporting, consider Ashley Hal- 
sey, Jr.’s series opener of “Untold 
Stories of the Civil War,” “Who Fired 
the First Shot?” in the December 17, 
1960, issue; or, in the same issue, Hod- 
ding Carter's, “The Long Journey 
Home of Matthew Page.” 

Many an article requires the writer 
to devote more attention to careful in- 
terpretation than a reporter has time to 
accomplish in the face of half a dozen 
deadlines a day. The average Post ar- 
ticle, says Editor Hibbs, takes a month 
or more to research and write. Thus 
the time element is a crucial differ- 
ence between magazine and newspaper 
work. Carl Rowan, an outstanding Min- 
neapolis newspaper reporter, took the 
necessary time in his fall, 1960, piece, 
“Are Negroes Ready for Equality?” 
Peter Wyden, The Post’s editor in Chi- 
cago, made a provocative survey on 


“Suburbia’s Coddled Kids.” 


@® Magazine articles must be more en- 
tertaining than newspaper features, or 
the reader may lay down the magazine 
and turn back to his newspaper. For 
handling a story both journalistically 
and entertainingly, Associate Editor 
Bob Johnson’s report on Gina Lollo- 
brigida in an August, 1960, issue com 
mends itself. 

In a good magazine article every 
sentence and fact must survive scrutiny, 
or be modified until it can survive. A 
writer can’t get by with a generality 
or cute phrase that might indulgently 
be passed by a fast-working copyread- 
er on the newspaper rim. 

Here's an example of insight that 
avoided the sacrifice of an 
picture for the sake of picturesque 
phrase-making. The writer’s draft of 
an article about a TV star contained 
this colorful sentence: “Despite his 
best efforts to keep success at arm’s 
length the fates have conspired him 
into stardom.” The editors made small 
but significant changes: “Despite his 
unorthodox behavior the Fates have 
seemingly conspired him into stardom.” 
Little color was lost, yet validity was 
gained. 


accurate 


® Does all of this mean that The Post 

and all magazines—are better than all 
newspapers, and all their articles bet 
ter than all newspaper articles? Does 
it mean that The Post 
of any 


and any issue 
magazine—is the 


of American 


apotheosis 
journalism? The smile 
generated in the mind’s eye of the 
reader by the question is almost suf- 
ficient Magazines do 


answer. some 


things better than newspapers, notably 
those things particularized here. They 
have sculptured a place for themselves 
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The byline of Louis Alexander is 
familiar to readers of THE Quit. His 
experiences as a college instructor-in- 
tern last summer at The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post provided the material for this 
article. A former member of the staff 
of the Houston, Texas, Chronicle, he 
has been free lancing since 1957. He 
has been teaching since 1954 and now 
has classes in magazine writing and 
editing and television newscasting at 
the University of Houston. He is the 
Houston correspondent of the Wall 
Street Journal and for several trade 
magazines. He is a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, is married and has two 
daughters. 





in journalism; magazine journalism has 
become a special breed. 

Newspapers have yet to be outdone 
consistently in the localized business 
of reaching nearly everybody and cov- 
ering nearly everything. Among media, 
they are the nearest to omnipresence. 
Yet there are, of course, captive news- 
papers, and captive magazines, and 
some that are discredits to either field 
of journalism. 


@ By and large, magazines have uti- 
lized the advantages built into the na- 
ture of weekly and monthly publishing: 
They have time to prepare their offer- 
ings better. They need less grist, which 
—if a city boy may mix country meta- 
phors—enables them to select the 
cream of what is offered them, or trans- 
mute a sow’s ear into at least a leath- 
erette, if not a silk, purse. They have 
time to originate and carry out journal- 
istic projects—the year-long work to 
bring “The Innocent and The Guilty” 
to fruition, for example—that a single 
newspaper normally cannot. 

From a reporter's standpoint, how 
does magazine writing differ from 
newspaper writing? I found four basic 
differences: 

1—It requires complete research on 
the article topic; not just “enough for 
a story.” 

2—It better organization 
than most newspaper features, if for 
no deeper reason than that the maga- 
zine article is generally longer. 

3—It requires a definite story line, 
quite similar to a dramatic short story; 
and quite different from a news fea- 
ture—a requirement upon which many 
good newspaper reporters unwittingly 
founder. 


requires 


4—It requires good writing through- 
out, not just in spurts, which is made 
possible by the greater time available 


to prepare the story and by the gener- 
al exclusion from the magazine of all 
but the better story subjects. Cliches, 
over-long sentences, and statements 
ringing with emotion, out of which the 
actual facts may have been wrung, 
rarely remain in the writer's copy after 
the editor finishes preparing it for 
print. 


@ Magazine writers and editors dare 
not even toss off photo captions as 
easily as a reporter whips out many a 
newspaper cutline. Many magazine 
readers take the time, and the inter- 
est, to criticize the omission of some 
key bit of information, some careless 
compression of the facts into words 
which misrepresent. Passionate, indig- 
nant “Letters to The Editor” result, al- 
so, when a caption does no more than 
identify the picture and say something 
about it—rather too common practice 
in newspaper cutlines. During my stint 
in this function—and despite ten years 
on a metropolitan newspaper—I had 
to re-write nearly every picture caption 
I submitted. (Incidentally, several 
Post editors spend many hours a week 
writing captions that tell something 
worthwhile about each picture, with- 
out repeating what the reader can ob- 
viously see for himself, and expressing 
it in unmistakable language. Another 
Post staffer spends full time researching 
the replies and preparing the column of 
“Letters to The Editor.” ) 

Many reporters feel that one sub- 
mitted article doesn’t stand a chance 
among the flood pouring in to major 
magazines, unless you know the editor. 
It isn’t possible, they feel, to give 
everything a fair reading. 

I had an excellent opportunity to 
report upon this hypothesis, both at 
first hand and by interview. During 
an unusually busy period, Mrs. Peggy 
Redman added me to her staff of four 
to cope with unsolicited fiction, articles 
and poems stacked knee-high around 
her office. Later, I discussed unsolicited 
offerings with Ann Einselen, veteran 
head of the Discovery Department of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, and with 
some editors in New York. 


@ Mrs. Redman’s staff, augmented by 
this tyro, read every single offering and 
evaluated it within a few days after 
it arrived (excepting only book manu- 
scripts). Because flood conditions are 
normal, and only the height of the 
waves of paper varies, the department 
regulars are well versed and able to 
execute their work rapidly. (My evalu- 
ations were reviewed by Mrs. Redman 
until she was satisfied they were in line 
with those of the regulars.) 

(Turn to page 21) 
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HARRY HEATH 


NE of a journalism teacher’s big- 
gest jobs is that of encouraging 


creativity in the reporting lab- 
oratory. By the time many a journalist- 
to-be has been properly impressed with 
the importance of objectivity and the 
use of the summary lead, he has de- 
veloped a stifling lack of originality in 
his approach to newswriting. It isn’t 
that journalism instructors wish it so. 
It merely uncertainty 
with which a beginner approaches any 


indicates the 


new field, and his desire to grab onto 
some quick, fool-proof formula. Too 
often, the summary lead provides the 
crutch he is looking for. 

Actually, beginning reporting  stu- 
dents—after they've learned the fun- 
damentals of straight news writing— 
can have a great deal of fun and ex- 
citement in being challenged to try a 
creative approach. By creative, I don’t 
mean building a yarn out of thin air. 
The fiction classes still belong in the 
English Department. 


® But the journalism student today 
needs to be that creative 
thinking is at a premium in 
field, from chemistry to hotel manage- 
ment, and that the Bob Considines of 
all communications media practice it 
nearly every time they put words to 
paper. It is the thinking process of an 
Edison or a Kettering transplanted to 
journalism: the tendency to think in 
terms of unusual comparisons, inter- 


reminded 
every 


esting combinations, juxtapositions, 
unique forms. 

In an effort to prove to students that 
they can deal creatively with news, 
I've worked out a simple plan which I 
use in laboratory for a part of each 
term. It works like this: 

1. I keep alert to creativity in news- 
writing. From Ray Erwin’s column in 
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News Story Leads 
That Pack a Punch 


By HARRY HEATH 


Editor and Publisher and from similar 
sources, as well as a perusal of many 
newspapers from across the country, I 
search out good examples. 

2. I get the students in the proper 
frame of mind by citing some of these 
examples, and by pointing to the 
premium on creative thinking in jour- 
nalism. Part of the problem is convinc- 
ing the class that colorful writing is 
not verboten. 

3. When the class seems properly 
motivated, I give it the first challenge. 
I provide the necessary background 
facts from which to build a lead. 

4. I stimulate interest by reminding 
the students that we'll compare their 
efforts with the approach of a profes- 
sional journalist who constructed a 
creative lead from the same set of facts. 

5. The writing begins. At first, plenty 
of time must be allowed the student so 
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Northwestern and a Ph.D. from Iowa 
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as to encourage several attempts, if 
necessary. 

6. Then the comparison, by revealing 
the lead of the professional, and match- 
ing it against various efforts from 
throughout the class. At this stage, an 
exchange of ideas among class mem- 
bers stimulates interest. 


®@ Some of the results are pretty bad. 
But among the faulty leads—those 
which are too flowery, strained, trite, 
in poor taste or flat—there are some 
diamonds in the rough, and some dia- 
monds cleanly and neatly cut and 
ready for mounting. 

Success is contagious. When a few 
students start clicking, more students 
begin to succeed. Nothing is a better 
stimulus to improved performance in 
student journalism than the awareness 
on the part of one student that one or 
more of his peers has broken the cre- 
ativity barrier. 

Here is the first example. A number 
of years ago in Corpus Christi, Texas, 
a roller coaster went off the track, 
killing four. Then two people were 
killed in an auto accident at the city 
limits. Soon thereafter, a boy was 
drowned when he fell off the stern of 
a pleasure boat on a Sunday school pic- 
nic. Seven violent deaths in less than 
three hours. 


@ Such an effort provides a perfect 
springboard for emphasizing common 
faults. 

When a student writes “The Grim 
Reaper struck the pleasure from seven 
Corpus Christi lives in three hours yes- 
terday,” the perfect moment has ar- 
rived to stress avoidance of the trite 
and hackneyed expression. 

Or when another student, straining 


(Turn to page 20) 
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John Rich, now chief of the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company news bu- 
reau in Paris, is shown here near 
Leopoldville in the Congo standing 
under the monument to another 
journalist—Henry Stanley, who found 
Livingstone and explored much of 
Africa. 


N Leopoldville last July, as soldiers 
of the Congolese Army 
ram amok, a bitter Belgian technician 

fleeing the country paused long enough 
to slash the cable running between 
Radio Congo and the central telegraph 
office. This single, vindictive stroke 
doomed foreign news broadcasters cov- 
ering the Congolese capital to the hap- 
less life of commuters for the next two 
months 


mutinous 


@ After the Belgians pulled out there 
wasn't a Congolese left capable of splic- 
ing that cable and restoring service. For 
two months we radio men made the 
daily dash for the ferry to Brazzaville 
in the French Congo across the river, 
where there We 


was a_ transmitter 
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Frustrating Assignment 





Covering the Cc 


made two, sometimes three crossings a 
day. 

All summer long we were men in 
motion—breathlessly sprinting for the 
ferry and double-talking our way in and 
out of immigration to keep to our circuit 
schedules. When the ferry shut down, 
or when we missed one, we turned to 
speed boats, light planes and helicop- 
ters. 

In Brazzaville the French operate a 
powerful short-wave radio station that 
was a lifesaver. Within a few days we 
had it arranged so that at almost any 
hour we could enter the studio, speak 
in the microphone and get a reply from 
Paris on the other end. From there, with 
luck, it was only a matter of minutes to 
get through to New York. After a while 
the French technicians at Radio Brazza- 
ville left us pretty much alone. There 
were days when the reporter from one 
network stood in the control room 
twirling dials to adjust volume, while 
the rest of us did our broadcasts. 

Because the trip to Brazzaville was 
wasting hours every day, we made 
earnest attempts to get that Leopold- 
ville circuit back in operation. Normal 
phone calls could be put through from 
the central post office, but there always 
were delays, and rarely were the phone 
messages of broadcast quality. For one 
thing, when the transmitters needed a 
simple frequency change, there was 
nobody to do it. The one Belgian tech- 
nician left on duty in Leopoldville was 
afraid to go to the transmitter site on 
the outskirts of the city. Besides, he had 
his hands more than full just keeping a 
couple of phone lines open to the out- 
side world. But he had no objection to 
our trying to see what we could do on 
our own. 


By JOHN RICH 


NBC cameraman John Peters and I 
tried a gimmick that had worked many 
times before. Using a portable tape re- 
corder as amplifier, we hooked our 
microphone directly into the Leopo'*- 
ville circuit. Peters had one bad scare 
as he was opening cabinets in a back 
room hunting for a jack plug and came 
face to face with a lizard. 


® Our frustration arose, however, not in 
Leopoldville, but from Belgium. After 
arranging a workable system at our 
end, and then ordering a line from New 
York to Brussels, we were never, even 
after days of arguing and cajoling, able 
to obtain what should have been a 
simple linkup in Brussels. One day we 
would be told there was no circuit, the 
next that they had never heard of us, 
or that they were too busy to bother 
with us. After abandoning our attempt 
and returning to riding the ferry, we 
never could decide what had foiled us, 
simple inefficiency or Belgian cussed- 
ness. 

From Brazzaville, privacy in broad- 
casting was impossible. French broad- 
casters had priority on the line, and 
during rush periods we Americans lined 
up inside the same studio, one behind 
the other, to feed our spots. Nobody 
ever had an exclusive for long, and the 
man last in line was in an enviable po- 
sition. Yet, there was such a wealth of 
material in those early Congo days that 
nobody suffered. I recall one morning 
when BBC, CBS and NBC came up 
with round-up spots, each playing a 
completely different aspect of the story. 
Yet, each piece could be defended as 
the major angle of the day, depending 
on point of view. 

There were times when we could 
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go Beat 


reach London and not the states. Sev- 
eral times I piggy-backed on the BBC, 
recording my dispatches in London and 
requesting the BBC to pipe them 
through to New York when the line 


cleared. Once or twice, because 


circuit vagaries, I’ was able to recipro- 
cate and the BBC reached London via 


the NBC Newsroom in New York. 


The BBC, of course, took the un- 
ruffled approach to the story. One Lon- 
don commentator, reporting a particu- 
larly bad day of rioting, opened his 
piece: “It seems we're having a spot 


of bother down here today.” 
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John Rich has been covering trouble 
spots of the world for the National 
Broadcasting Company for the last ten 
years. He was in Korea from the early 
days of the conflict through the armi- 
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Circle and traveled behind the 


Curtain into East Germany and Czech- 
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Berlin. He is now chief of the NBC 


oslovakia as NI 


bureau in Paris. 


After graduation from Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Rich worked for the Portland, 
Maine, Press Herald until World War 
II when he became a marine officer 
and Japanese language interpreter. In 
1946, he joined International News 
Service and covered the Far East out 
of the Tokyo bureau until joining NBC. 
He is married and the father of four 


children. 
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That Brazzaville studio brings back 
other memories—such as the night they 
killed a deadly viper on the porch. 
Another day, just three blocks from the 
station, French soldiers and Congolese 
were beating the bushes looking for an 
escaped lion. Africa being Africa, no- 
body had paid much attention when 
the lion walked out of the local zoo, 
and excitement rose only after it had 
eaten a man on the outskirts of town. 

One of our worst problems was that 
the Leopoldville-Brazzaville ferry 
stopped at six p.m. At the equator it gets 
light at six in the morning, and dark- 
ness falls almost like a blanket at six 
p.m. After flowing placidly for a thou- 
sand miles, the Congo River, just below 
Leopoldville, drops over several miles 
of devastating rapids. Nobody has been 
known to get through them alive. Un- 
derstandably, few boatmen want to 
risk the consequences of a motor failure 
on the river at night. 


@ To meet an evening circuit, it was 
necessary to spend the night in Brazza- 
ville. For a while I maintained a hotel 
room in both cities, to be sure of a 
bed and a mosquito net, whichever side 
of the river I should end up on. 

The UN briefing in Leopoldville 
came at an inconvenient time. After 
feeding our morning circuit, we raced 
back to Leopoldville to be there by 
three p.m. If there was any worthwhile 
news (and such was almost invariably 
the case) we had less than two hours 
to recross the river, broadcast, and be 
aboard the final boat heading back. One 
evening three of us traveling together 
arrived at “Le Beach” as it was called, 
just as the crewman had cast off the 
line. With a burst of speed, typewriters 
in hand, we did what we like to think 
was a graceful leap in unison across 
the widening strip of water and on to 
the deck of the ferry. 

Between noon and two p.m. (like 
almost everything else in the Congo— 
immigration, customs, demonstrations 
or riots), the ferry closed down. Then 
we had to rely on “rapides,” if we 
could talk the boys into it. The “rap- 
ides” were fibreglas speedboats that 
would race across in half the time of 
the ferry, sliding precariously in and 
out among the green and purple clumps 
of floating hyacinths that were never 
absent from the surface of the Congo 
River. 


@ We bought our commutation tickets 
by the book, and shared the ferry with 
crowds of Congolese—women with 
bundles of manioc roots on their heads, 
men tugging smelly baskets of dried 
fish or crates of live chickens. One day 
in my haste I bumped into a rangy 
native woman, set her off balance and 
her whole load came down. I lost a few 
minutes that day scrambling around on 


the pier picking up bananas and pine- 
apples. 

Running through customs and immi- 
gration on either side of the river was 
always a gamble. The regulars got to 
recognize us—the crazy foreigners al- 
ways in a hurry. But the personnel 
changed and one could never be sure. 
At first almost anything would do for 
a pass—as long as it had a rubber 
stamp. We used credit cards, drivers’ 
licenses, laundry receipts. It was a full 
five weeks before I ever did get a visa. 


® One day a new NBC cameraman ar- 
rived and was sent back to get a visa 
from the Belgians in Brazzaville. (Lu- 
mumba had broken relations with the 
Belgians weeks before.) Since I had 
just seen a fellow newsman arrested and 
carted off the day before for lack of 
such a visa I decided it was time to get 
one. The Belgians obliged, and, sure 
enough, two days later I was glad I 
had it. Anyone without such a visa was 
arrested. 

Press passes were another joke. Lu- 
mumba brought in a Frenchman named 
Serge Michel to handle his public re- 
lations. Michel decreed that we must 
all have Lumumba press passes. It 
took two weeks of waiting to get one, 
and the first sentry we tried it on re- 
jected it because he could not read the 
French. 

Some of Michel's other efforts (be- 
fore he threw in the sponge as Lumum- 
ba’s star began to set) were just as 
humorous. One day, after calling a 
sudden news conference, Lumumba 
kept us waiting, with the result that 
all newsmen, except a few East bloc 
scribes, walked out en masse. At the 
next conference we found easy chairs 
set up and servants moving about 
among the startled reporters passing 
out trays of beer, whisky and smokes. 


@ Lumumba’s claque never abandoned 
him. This was a group of minor officials 
that stood behind Lumumba shouting 
encouragement and applauding all his 
answers to our questions. 

The toughest period for us was when 
Lumumba closed the river to traffic. 
For a while some of us managed to 
bribe and wheedle our wav across. One 
day I returned with a cohcague to find 
General (then Colonel) Mobutu and a 
squad of riflemen waiting at the pier. 
Then a Lumumba man, Mobutu ac- 
cused us of violating regulations, and 
appeared about to arrest us until a 
United Nations patrol of Ghana soldiers 
showed up. 

When we broadcasters were cut off 
from our microphone across the river, 
the U.N. people were of no help at all. 
In line with their policy of trying to 
offend no one (even at the expense of 

(Turn to page 20) 
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The Five-Story Fall 
And Other Miracles 


By KENNETH ALLEN 


COMMON §souse, uncommonly 
A soused, leans too far out a hotel 

window to wave at a scantily- 
clad cutie in a parade. He falls five 
stories, is lifted into an ambulance 


“It was a_ bloody 
nounced mare-icle) ,” he 


miracle (pro- 
Says 

recorded by the 
reporter at the county hospital, is not 
challenged by the copy desk and be- 


comes a matter of public record 


This judgment is 


An infant is kidnaped by a woman 
crazed by the menopause. Night and 
day search by a regimental-size corps 
of detectives restores the purloined 
baby to its mother’s empty arms afte 
nine days 

“I never gave up praying that she 
would be found. My first faith was in 
God; my second in the FBI. It was a 
miracle.” 

“It was a miracle,” an obliging re- 
porter typed. 


A ship-board pharmacist successfully 
delivers a difficult breach birth when 
licensed medical assistance could not be 
obtained for a confined wife in a lonely 
lighthouse. 

“I prayed to God. It was a miracle,” 
the relieved mother said in a ship-shore 
telephone interview. 

“She prayed. She said it was a mir- 
acle,” the reporter scribbled on the 
back of an envelope. 


A Paris report credits the “miraculous 
cure of his son Matthew, a polio vic- 


14 


tim...” for converting Alec Guinness 
to Roman Catholicism. 


A trans-Atlantic jet plane flying at 
35,000 feet on automatic pilot starts 
a 30,000-foot dive to the sea. The pilot 
crawls through the (he’d been 
visiting passengers), disengages the 
automatic pilot, cuts the motors and 
levels the plane a few hundred feet 
above the whitecaps 


aisle 


A passenger is 
porters. 

“My God, My God, in another few 
seconds we would all have been dead! 
It was a miracle.” 

The writer thoughtfully adds that 
the plane was flying at a “miraculous” 
35,000 feet rather than the flight- 
planned 28,000. 


interviewed by re- 


These samples from recent editions 
of the popular press demonstrates the 
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For many 





KENNETH ALLEN 


growing tendency to assess super- 
natural causes to cover glaring lacks in 
full reporting of incidents. 

The “Miracle” School of Journalism 
grows faster than cancers being treated 
by prayers. There have been so many 
“miracles” reported in the American 
press the last six months that ecclesi- 
astical courts would require continuous 
sessions for 10,000 years to consider the 
evidence. 

The drunk was saved, not through a 
miracle, but because the janitor had 
forgotten to pull up the awnings be- 
fore the parade. The drunk’s fall was 
broken by the canvas, which split be- 
fore bodily damage was done but not 
before the fall was broken sufficiently to 
save the souse to drink another day. 


® No kidnaper is really safe when 
hundreds of skilled detectives canvass 
every square foot of Manhattan, which 
really is a smallish island. Solid police 
work made prayers come true, which 
isn’t miraculous. Besides, wasn’t there 
a report that an informer gave the 
police the tip they needed to break 
this case? 

Why shouldn't a pharmacist be able 
to assist in the delivery of a child? He 
has been exposed to four (and often 
five) years of intensive study relating 
to human physiology, including the 
begetting and delivery of human off- 
spring. Though certainly not an expert, 
at least the pharmacist would know 
what was required of him. 

In the case of Guinness’ son, polio 
isn’t so much a mystery these days that 
the supernatural needs to be invoked 
to obtain good results. Not to deprecate 
the power of prayer, but one need look 
not much further than the scientists 
who have learned so much about the 
handling of polio damage and the re- 


(Turn to page 19) 
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North Dakotas Fight 
For Open Court Records 


By MIKE CARRIGAN 


ORTH DAKOTA’S Supreme 
N Court has ruled that newsmen 

have no more right than has the 
village gossip to inspect records of the 
state’s county courts. 

The high court decision, made Feb- 
ruary 29, 1960 denied access to records 
of the Grand Forks County Court to 
the Grand Forks Herald, the county’s 
official newspaper. The ruling came 
only a few days before the third an- 
niversary of passage in North Dakota 
of twin laws guaranteeing open meet- 
ings and open records in the state. 


® Referring to the infant open record 
law, the Supreme Court said, “Surely 
the Legislature in passing the 1957 
statute did not intend to extend to the 
public the right to pry and meddle 
with the private matters of persons who 
have business in the County Court. 

“Surely it cannot be argued,” the 
opinion, penned by Judge Alvin C. 
Strutz, continued, “that the doctor, or 
the storekeeper, or the village gos- 
sip have such an interest in the estate 
of a neighbor who lives in the next 
block that their interest in the records 
of his estate constitute “business there- 
with.’ 

“If the general public has access 
to the records of the County Court only 
to the extent that it has “business there- 
with,’ has the plaintiff, as a newspaper, 
any greater right than the general 
public”? 

The “right to know” suit was filed by 
Herald Publisher M. M. Oppegard, aft- 
er Evelyn Lyons, judge of Grand 
Forks County Court, had asserted that 
“it is her right and duty” as custodian 
of county court records to “select only 
such records for examination . . . as in 
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her judgment are proper for such ex- 
amination and publication.” 

Because attempts by the bar associa- 
tion of Grand Forks County to increase 
the jurisdiction of the County Court 
have consistently failed, Miss Lyons’ 
court remains confined to probate mat- 
ters, guardianships, insanity hearings, 
and issuance of marriage licenses. 

Although the Hearld suit was direct- 
ly precipitated by instances of with- 
holding of marriage licenses by the 
judge, the paper also complained it had 
experienced difficulty in gathering news 
of the Probate Court. 

The paper asked for a court ruling 
giving access to all records of the coun- 
ty court. 

As the case neared its first hearing 
before District Court Judge Roy K. 
Redetske, members of both the press 
and the bar saw in it the first real test 
of North Dakota’s 1957 Freedom of 
Information Laws. 


® The open records law in question 
provides that “except as otherwise spe- 
cifically provided by law, all records 
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of public governmental bodies, boards, 
bureaus, commissions or agencies or 
any political subdivisions of the state, 
or organizations or agencies supported 
in whole or in part by public funds, or 
expending public funds, shall be public 
records, open and accessible for in- 
spection during reasonable office 
hours.” 


@ In the face of this law requiring 
open records, Judge Lyons, through her 
attorney, had justified the withholding 
of information by reference to an older 
law—Section 27-0736 of the North 
Dakota Revised Code of 1943. 

This statute delineating the duties of 
the County Judge provides that the 
Judge of each County Court shall safe- 
ly keep the records of such court and 
all documents and other papers law- 
fully entrusted to him by virtue to his 
office or any proceedings before him. 
It stipulates that “at proper times he 
shall deliver the same to the person 
entitled thereto or to his successor in 
office.” 

While that statute provides that “the 
records of the court shall be open to 
inspection during office hours,” it lim- 
its this inspection to “persons having 
business therewith.” 

It was this curious “business there- 
with” clause in the law setting down 
the duties of the County Judge which 
heightened interest of North Dakota’s 
press in the case. For it was upon this 
single clause, which had thus far defied 
legal interpretation, and which seemed 
to vest such wide discretionary powers 
with the county judge, that Philip R. 
Bangs, attorney for Judge Lyons based 
his chief argument. 


® In his brief presented to the Su- 
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preme Court, Bangs contended that the 
“doctrine of privacy” should control, 
when relatives request there be no 
publicity to wills, marriages and other 
proceedings handled by the court. 

Bangs argued that because the law 
defining the duties of the county judge 
contained the clause restricting inspec- 
tion of records of the county court to 
“persons having business therewith,” 
it implied someone had to decide who 
these persons were and Judge Lyons 
should properly make this decision. In 
effect, the attorney's contention was 
that the “business therewith” clause 
made it the duty of county judges to 
act as guardians of the privacy of per- 
sons who have business before County 
Courts. 


® Especially should the doctrine of 
privacy control, counsel for Judge Lyons 
argued, “when the only purpose of the 
newspaper in obtaining the information 
is to give it unwanted publicity.” 

Bangs also advanced the argument 
that the 1957 Freedom of Information 
laws did not affect County Courts be 
cause the word “courts” was not men- 
tioned in the laws. 

To North Dakota’s press, any inter- 
pretation of law which conferred on the 
office of County Judge, and any other 
public official the absolute right to de- 
cide who may and who may not inspect 
records in his charge, was understand- 
ably repugnant. For this reason, the 
press was anxious for the Supreme 
Court to identify these vague and mys- 
terious “persons having business there- 
with.” 

Harold Shaft, attorney for the Her- 
ald, recognized this anxiety when, in 
his brief, he said, “We feel this is a 
case of real importance, far beyond 
this little dispute between the Grand 
Forks Herald and Judge Lyons.” 

He argued that freedom to look at 
public records is established as the 
general policy of North Dakota law. 
He maintained that courts are “agen- 
cies” of the state, within the meaning 
of that term in the 1957 open records 
law, and therefore the open records 
law applied to the County Courts. 


@ If some matters handled by County 
Courts are best held confidential, laws 
such as those covering results of sero- 
logical tests for marriage licenses cover 
necessarily confidential matters, Shaft 
contended. 

“The public has the right to know 
what is going on in its public offices 
and what appears in its records. Mar- 
riage records, records concerning ad- 
mitted wills, orders and final decrees 
in all probate matters, and the like have 
a public interest far beyond mere idle 
curiosity,” Shaft said. 

“For the extension of credit, the col- 


lection of debts and other legitimate 
business purposes, the public is entitled 
to know who is going to marry, or has 
married whom; who has been declared 
incompetent and for whom guardians 
have been appointed; who will share 
in estates, who will administer them, 
whether estate taxes have been paid 
and how much, and if and when dis- 
tributions are made. 

“It has the right to know about 
public benefactions of deceased per- 
sons and the right to know if public 
and private interests are being pro- 
tected. These are all matters of genu- 
ine and legitimate public concern. 

“But the public has not the time nor 
the facilities to make personal examina- 
tion of the records,” Shaft said. “It 
must rely for these things upon the 
press, which exists for the purpose of 
ferreting out, selecting, editing and 
publishing news.” 

Although the high court agreed with 
counsel for Judge Lyons that County 
Courts were not “agencies” in the mean- 
ing of the open records law, it did 
allow that the newspaper was entitled 
to marriage licenses issued by the judge. 

This concession was based on the 
high court’s ruling that marriage li- 
censes “do not constitute official pro- 
ceedings of the County Court.” 


® Significantly absent from the de- 
cision was a clear-cut definition of who 
has “business therewith” in County 
Courts, and consequently who has right 
to inspect court records. On this ques- 
tion the court merely said, “Its mean- 
ing depends upon the context, or upon 
the purpose of the legislature in use of 
the word.” 

Because of the court’s reference to 
the Legislature’s use of the word, at- 
tempts to seek clarification from that 
body is almost a certainty. Except for 
the setback in this one area, Sigma 
Delta Chi’s right to know laws are 
working well in North Dakota—and 
have been a definite help to newsmen. 

Some examples: 

1. The Fargo Forum forced the State 
Highway Department to conduct its 
government proceedings, including both 
records and meetings, in the open for 
all to see and hear. 

2. The State Pardon Board, which 
previously met in secret and did not 
reveal its decisions, now meets in pub- 
lic and all its actions are available to 
the press. 

3. Publishers of the Hebron, North 
Dakota, Weekly Herald confronted 
both the local city council and school 
board with the state’s new freedom of 
information law and gained admittance 
to the meetings of both which had 
previously been closed to the press. 


(Turn to page 19) 
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In Newswriting 





The Case for Popular Style 


EING a college English major as 

well as a journalist, William E. 

Clayton Jr., realized, no doubt, 
that he would receive comments on his 
article in the December QumLt, entitled 
“Too Much News Copy Ends Up Nau- 
seawise.” Mr. Clayton, of course, made 
some good points which will go un- 
mentioned here. He will understand the 
unwillingness to be redundant. And 
within the space allotted me there are 
a few other comments on newswriting 
I would like to make. 


®@ Here is the newspaper lead Mr. 
Clayton chose to illustrate a number of 
grammatical weaknesses: 


“WASHINGTON—Dec. 6 
(XNS)—President Eisenhower to- 
day said America stands some 2.68 
times stronger, economywise, than 
it did in the days Americans had 
to completely forget luxuries.” 


Mr. Clayton would change this to 
vad: 


“WASHINGTON 
(XNS)—President 
said today America’s economy is 
2.68 times than in the 
days Americans had to forget lux- 
uries completely.” 


Dec. 6 
Eisenhower 


stronger 


® He is correct in tabbing “economy- 
wise” an abomination. On the other 
hand, since we've just had the most in- 
articulate President off-the-cuffwise in 
this century (judging from the verba- 
tim transcriptions of the press confer- 
ences in the past eight years), the poor 
reporter can be forgiven a minor trans- 
gression while undergoing the agoniz- 
ing throes involved in interpreting the 
remarks. This, been 


too, could have 
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the President’s phraseology. So the re- 
porter listened, or read, and then 
caught the flavor of the moment. 

A serious error, however, is Mr. 
Clayton’s exhortations to abolish the 
split infinitive. These occur, he says, 
“often enough to make an English 
teacher wish ‘elementary grammar’ 
could be required study for every news 
job applicant. . . .” Stuff and nonsense. 
The split infinitive is accepted usage 
today. The to completely forget exam- 
ple pointed out in the Ike lead is not 
necessarily bad. If one is going to use 
the word “completely” in this sentence, 
you might as well use it to split an in- 
finitive. But why use it at all? A per- 
son doesn’t forget by degrees. “Com- 
pletely” shouldn't be used, for the same 
reason it shouldn’t appear in this sen- 


EARL R. HUTCHISON 


tence: “The car was completely de- 
stroyed.” 

English teachers who ban the split 
infinitive in the forthright manner that 
Mr. Clayton does are of the same ilk 
who still persist in reciting glibly such 
archaic rules as: “Don’t begin a sen- 
tence with ‘and’ or ‘but.’” “Always 
use the expression, ‘It’s I,’ rather than 
‘It’s me.’” “Never end a sentence with 
a preposition.” (Recall the Churchillian 
rejoiner to thisPp—“That’s an imperti- 
nence up with which I will not put.”) 
Those same English teachers would 
throw their hands up in horror at a 
fragmentary sentence. (Such as _ this 
one. ) 


® Fowler's Modern English Usage rati- 
fies the use of the split infinitive when 
to do otherwise would lead “to real 
ambiguity and to patent artificiality.” 
One of the first examples: to really 
understand. Of particular interest to 
the journalist is this part of his dis- 
course: 
“... when a man splits an infini- 
tive, he may be doing it uncon- 
sciously . . . or he may be deliber- 
ately rejecting the trammels of 
convention and announcing that 
he means to do as he will with his 
own infinitives. But, as the follow- 
ing examples are from newspapers 
of high repute, and high newspa- 
per tradition is strong against split- 
ting, it is perhaps fair to assume 
that each specimen is a manifesto 
of independence: 

“It will be found possible to 
considerably improve the present 
wages of the miners without jeop- 
ardizing the interests of the capi- 
tal.’ 
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“sé 


Always providing that the Im- 
perialists do not feel strong enough 
to decisively assert their power in 
the revolted provinces.’ 

“*But even so, he seems to still 
be allowed to speak at 
demonstrations.’ 

“It is the intention of the Min- 
ister of Transport to substantially 
increase all present rates by means 


Unionist 


of a general percentage.’ 

““The men in many of the larg- 
est districts are declared to strongly 
favor a strike if the minimum wage 
is not conceded.’ 

“It should be noticed that in 
these the separating adverb could 
have been placed outside the in- 
finitive with little or in most cases 
no damage to the sentence-rhythm 

. so that protest seems a safe 
diagnosis.” 


@ If the sentence flows smoothly and 
is effective with a split infinitive, why 
not use it? And, also, if the sentence 
tends to be strained, unnatural and 
even ambiguous by not using a split 
infinitive, then the course to be fol- 
lowed here obvious enough. 
Away with bothersome rules. 

The cardinal sin committed by Mr. 
Clayton is found in his concluding par- 


agraph: 


seems 


“How much better it is to avoid 
creeping journalistic jargon and to 
let the English language’s fluidity 


and expressiveness work for us. 
Let’s use it, not change it.” 


The English language is a changing 
language. A changing lan- 
guage—according to popular usage. 
For newspapers to have hindsight rath- 
er than foresight in this respect is to 
commit, it seems to me, a serious error. 
Especially in the 


constantly 


competitive media 
situation of today. Journalistic jargon, 
no; but new, colorful 
terms, yes. 


and expressive 


® Contrary to what Mr. Clayton says, 
there's nothing really wrong with the 
words “updated,” “longtime,” “upcom 
ing,” and “upgraded,” if they are used 
in the proper way. For example, “a 
longtime resident” might be precisely 
what is needed for a 
news story 


sentence or a 
It’s short and snappy and 
doesn’t place undue emphasis on a per 
son's term of residence to the detri 
ment of the rest of the material. Time 
after time after time, Time Magazine 
coins new words which become part of 
our language. Such as “longtime,” “one 
time,” and “cinemac- 
tress.” And time after time I encounter 
persons who have switched from an- 
other news magazine to Time (even 
though some of its editorial biases are 
distasteful to them) simply because of 


“cinemactor,” 
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This summer Earl R. Hutchison 


plans to start work on a doctorate at 
the State University of Iowa. He re- 
ceived a bachelor of science degree 
from the University of Illinois and 
holds bachelor of journalism and 
master of arts degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. He is an assistant 
professor of English at State University 
College of Education in Potsdam, New 
York. He is one of the charter members 
of the St. Lawrence Valley professional 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, is married 
and has one son. 





the Time style. A bright and snappy 
style, in a magazine which is the avant- 
garde of language change. 

Which brings me (in a rambling 
way) to the major point of this article: 
Newspapers can’t afford to be dull, 
with radio and television on the spot 
spoon-feeding the reader. What if these 
two media do whet the newspaper 
reader's appetite? Unless the reporter 
presents his stories in a lively, inter- 
esting style, the newspaper reader will 
rely solely on radio and television for 
his daily news rations, and read the 
details in the weekly news magazine 
which will give him all the facts in a 
bright and sprightly fashion. 


® Peruse these laboriously-cluttered 
leads culled from two front pages of 
newspaper editions selected at random 
from an old pile on my back stoop: 


MADRID, Dec. 31 
Enrique Pla y Deniel, 
Catholic primate of 
warned 


Cardinal 
Roman 
Spain, 
Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco’s regime that a “conflict” 
is looming between the 


has 


here 
church and state. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9—Dr. 
Walt W. Rostow of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology indi- 
cated today after a conference 
with President-elect John F. Ken- 
nedy that he had been offered a 
post in the new administration. 


ROME, Dec. 9—The Italian 
Continental News Agency report- 
ed last night that 100 persons in- 
cluding three of Russia’s top mis- 
sile experts were killed Oct. 21 
in the explosion of a new Soviet 
rocket. 

The Continental 
the three missile 
were . 


said 


killed 


Agency 
experts 


Pick up any newspaper and spend 
one minute and you can spot story 
after story that lacks brisk journalistic 
treatment of the 5 W’s and H vintage 


(which isn’t particularly spectacular 
in the best light anyway in this day 
and age, but more of that later). 

In the first example cited, what's 
wrong with starting out with “A ‘con- 
flict’ is ‘looming here between the 
church and _ state .’? Or simply, 
“The Roman Catholic primate of Spain 
has warned the Franco regime that a 
‘conflict’ is looming here between the 
church and state”? What’s in the pri- 
mate’s name as far as this lead is con- 
cerned? Nothing. It simply clutters. 
Include it in the second paragraph. 


@ In the second example, the verbal 
garbage the reader has to forage 
through to get the fact that Rostow 
has been offered a post is horrible. 
There is also an unnecessary change in 
verb tense. What's wrong with: “A 
post in the new administration has been 
offered to Dr. Walt W. Rostow of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy”? The details can come in a second 
sentence or in the second paragraph. 

The same is true in the third exam- 
ple. Why not start out: “One hundred 
persons including three of Russia’s top 
missile experts were killed Oct. 21 in 
the explosion of a new Soviet rocket”? 
The next paragraph can give the news 
source, i.e., “The Italian Continental 
News Agency .” In the original it 
does in part anyway. Why repeat? 

In addition to this slovenly way of 
handling news copy, another less ob- 
vious but still boring style of news 
presentation is rampant in the over- 
all news story treatment: The deadly 
monotonous sentence structure of al- 
most all leads in straight news stories. 
Subject-verb, subject-verb, subject- 
verb. Recurring, recurring, recurring. 
The press associations should have a 
ruling that at least one out of every 
four straight news stories going out 
must have a sentence structure in the 
lead different from the subject-verb 
structure. A variety of sentence struc 
tures will add zest and spice to those 
news leads, just as it does to all forms 
of writing. 


@ But even if all this is done, it won't 
do for the newspaper reader and the 
newspaper what really and truly should 
be done. To compete effectively with 
radio, television and the news maga- 
zines, the old 5 W’s and H formula 
must be scrapped. It has served well 
for the past half century, but now the 
old news lead rules and the story-writ- 
ing rules should be reserved to break in 
cub reporters and journalism students. 
As soon as the knack of journalistic 
writing is acquired and all the rele- 
vant questions to be answered in a 
news story are firmly ensconced in the 
mind of the aspiring journalist, he 
should be sternly warned of this kind 
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of approach to a news story is to be 
used only as a last resort. 

And then the journalist should be in- 
structed in the art of featurized news 
writing. A kind of writing which falls 
somewhere between that which can be 
seen any day in regular newspapers and 
wire service stories, and that which is 
being displayed weekly in Time. A 
kind of writing that sometimes requires 
background information readily avail- 
able to the reporter, but does 
not require that extensive background 
information which the news magazine 
writer is able to have at his fingertips 
through the industry of his research 
associates. Featurized news writing re- 
quires an intelligent and skilled writ- 
er. Any good news writer with an ima- 
gination can qualify. He will tread a 
fine line of objective and interpretive 
reporting. 


news 


@ This kind of writing will add words 
to a story, but attention-provoking 
words which will more than make up 
for the space occupied, by the reader 
interest they will create. (Incidentally, 
if the wire copy I saw this summer on 
the Ogdensburg, N. Y., Journal, is any 
news writing criteria to judge from, 
enough concision can be practiced to 
more than make up for the excess 
wordage this style might require.) 
Just how to write news from this 
feature angle is hard to explain. I 


haven't formulated any rules. But I do 
know that every news story is unique. 
It deserves individual treatment in to- 
day’s newspapers—not the Procrustean 
bed of newswriting rules existent to- 
day. And I know a featurized news 
style, or story, when I see it; and so 
will you. 


@ I know, too, that this kind of writing 
is more apt to be found in the tabloids 
than in the regular newspapers. And 
more prevalent in the regular news- 
papers of New York City (with the ex- 
ception of the Times) than in most 
other newspapers through the country. 
It seems to me the New York City pa- 
pers have wandered haphazardly into 
this featurized news style because of 
the competitiveness created by the tab- 
loids. For the bulk of the regular pa- 
pers’ news stories do not display this 
peculiar style. 

Unless the newspapers make this 
switch to a more popular form of news- 
writing, radio and television (which, 
by the way, are allotting more and 
more time to news coverage) will play 
an even more prominent, and perhaps 
dominant, role in informing the public. 
And more and more newspaper readers 
will let the newspaper lie idle on the 
coffee table, or on the sofa, or worse, 
on the doorstep, and turn to dials and 
screens for their news on weekdays, 
and to the news magazines for the de- 
tails on leisure weekends. 


North Dakotas Fight 
For Open Court Records 


(Continued from page 16) 


4. The editor of the Lisbon, North 
Dakota, Gazette, read the laws to the 
city council, which agreed to open its 
meetings. 

The end of the story is not yet in 
sight, but another chapter was written 
at the thirty-seventh Assembly of the 
North Dakota Legislature this winter. 

At the instigation of the SDX chap- 
ter and the North Dakota State Press 
Association, a measure was introduced 
in the State Senate to remedy the situ- 
ation by altering the wording of the 
County Courts statute. 

This would have deleted the ambig- 
uous wording, “having business there- 
with,” from the sentence stating that 
county court records are open to in- 
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spection. It would have inserted the 
word “public” before the word “in- 
spection.” 

Passage of this bill would have set- 
tled the matter in favor of the public’s 
right to know. And the same action 
would have voided the Supreme Court 
decision so offensive to the rights and 
feelings of freedom-loving citizens. 

But it was not to be. 

Opposition, engendered mainly by 
lawyer-members of the Senate, caused 
the measure to go down to defeat. 

Legislators who had introduced the 
bill termed “piddling” the reasons giv- 
en in opposition to it. One of them 
added that “he guessed law schools 
must spend about three-fourths of their 


time teaching lawyers how to cloud the 
issue.” 

It should be said, in all fairness, 
however, that several lawyers were 
among the legislators voting in favor 
of the measure. This year, no news- 
papermen sit in the North Dakota 
legislative chambers—a decrease from 
the three who held seats in the 1959 
session. 

The fight will not end there. News- 
men of the state are determined, when 
1963 rolls around, to wage an all-out 
battle to correct this roadblock in the 


path of the free flow of information in 
North Dakota. 


Miracles 


(Continued from page 14) 


pair thereof. For a reporter to overlook 
this fact is to overlook the obvious. 

The real miracle of the plane was the 
dedication of a pilot who refused to 
give up his ship without a fight. Even 
the reporter who twice ascribed super- 
natural intervention in this story ex- 
plains what really happened. He re- 
counts the struggle of the pilot up the 
aisle to regain his cabin, with inertia of 
gravity fighting him every inch. Had 
the pilot stopped to pray it is unlikely 
either he or his ship would have been 
heard from again. The plane was at 
35,000 feet because it was flying over 
a storm. 

Many of these supernatural tags 
could be removed from our reporting 
if the reporter would ask an additional 
question or two. When Boy Scouts find 
a child lost in the woods, why not ask 
if the Scoutmaster has ever given them 
special training in rescue work? How 
many have merit badges representing 
skills useful in search and rescue oper- 
ations? 

Why didn’t that man take that ele- 
vator? Ask him, “Do you ever take 
elevators?” Many timid people never 
do, but are perfectly willing to be put 
on the side of the heavenly by allowing 
reporters to put the word “miracle” 
into their mouths. 


® The “Miracle” School of Scribblers has 
so depreciated the spiritual vocabulary 
there would be little left to describe a 
truly supernatural event—should one 
occur. 

The appearance of a genuine miracle 
in this miracle age of ours would prob- 
ably qualify as a miracle. Must we per- 
sist in reporting miracles where none 
exists? 
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News Story Leads 
That Pack a Punch 


(Continued from page 11) 


to be clever, writes “Corpus Christi 
residents are just dying for a good 
time,” the teachable moment to stress 
good taste has arrived. These second- 
ary teaching benefits are important, 
too. 

® How did the man on the scene 
handle this story several years ago? 
Clark Aten, then city editor of the 
Corpus Christi Caller-Times, wrote: 

“Death rode with pleasure seekers 
in Corpus Christi last night.” 

Example No. 2. The reporter's job 
was tv write an obituary on a famous 
circus midget who lived in Atlanta. He 
had written many features about this 
man and his objections and adjustments 
to full-scale furniture and other ob- 
jects. How did my students approach 
this one? 

1. “After being on the short end all 
of his life, John Doe, three feet tall, 
was buried in a big coffin today.” 

2. “Atlanta’s little 
a little funeral.” 

3. “John Doe, Atlanta's little man 
who made a giant mark in a big man’s 
world, died in his home today 
a brief illness.” 

What of the professional approach? 
Frank Daniel of the Atlanta Journal 
wrote: “A three-foot midget in a man- 
size world Friday went to glory in a 
six-foot grave.” 

Again, the matter of good taste 
arises. A student writes “WANTED: 
One half of a cemetery lot.” It is clev- 
er, but is it appropriate? Where is the 
fine line between acceptable creativity 
and inappropriate cleverness in build- 
ing a lead? Was Daniel, himself, safe 
ly within the limits of good taste? 

One student writes “When the roll 
is called up yonder, John Doe will be 
there, although he had about three 
feet farther to go than the average 
man. This one would appeal to many 
city editors, and to their readers. But 
it would be looked upon by many read- 
ers as flippant and sacrilegious. It is 
poor taste to many. The class discusses 
it in this context. 


man won't have 


after 


I have come to the conclusion that 
the fresh approach to a story must be 
cultivated. One reason some writers 
have a reputation for freshness is be- 
cause they often write creatively. Cre- 
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ativity begets creativity. You must 
practice it to make it work for you. 
Such is the purpose of injecting a small 
amount of the creative approach in the 
beginning reporting course. 

The reward is watching the face of 
a beginner as he learns he can write 
colorfully for the first time. He has 
just about convinced himself that there 
is a sameness about all news stories. 
Maybe he is losing interest. Then you 
challenge him. And then he knows he 
can try his wings, and maybe even fly 
a little. 

Given these facts, how will students 
—attempting to think creatively—open 
their stories? Here are a few examples: 

1. “Death visited Corpus Christi for 
three hours yesterday. Seven persons 
went with him when he left.” 

2. “Instead of finding joy last night 
in Corpus Christi, seven pleasure-seek- 
ers found death.” 

3. “Death took no holiday last night 
as seven Corpus Christi people seeking 
merriment were fatally injured.” 

4. “Fun led to death for seven Cor- 
pus Christi people in less than three 
hours yesterday. A roller coaster, a 
pleasure drive and a picnic were the 
fatal scenes.” 





Worth Quoting 


From an address by Congressman 
John E. Moss, Chairman of the House 
Government Information Subcommit- 
tee, in Reno, Nevada: 


“The American people should be 
reminded every now and then just how 
fortunate our country is to have a free 
press, and what the existence of thou- 
sands of newspapers means to our cher- 
ished freedom. The free news- 
papers of America are the front line 
guardians of our freedoms. Each and 
every one of us must dedicate ourselves 
to the proposition that our guardians 
shall not want for support.” 





Congo Beat 


(Continued from page 13) 


being humiliated themselves), they re- 
fused even to ship out our tapes and 
newsfilm. We managed by ourselves, 
through a sympathetic airman who 
privately saw to it that the tapes got 
flown across and delivered at Brazza- 
ville. Except for the aggravation of 
never being sure whether our stories 
were getting out, we lost only a couple 
of hours. 

In many respects, covering the Congo 
in those early days reminded me of the 
start of the Korean War. In both places, 
getting the story was a small part of the 
job. Getting it out was the real chal- 
lenge. 
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Top Magazines Demand 
Quality Writing 


(Continued from page 10) 


Was it possible to give everything a 
fair reading under those apparent flood 
conditions? I say yes. Good material 
stands out like a lighthouse above the 
turbulent waves. Every good piece gets 
several readings, with the written com- 
ment of each editor-reader flowing on 
to the managing editor, executive edi- 
tor or Editor Ben Hibbs for ultimate 
decision. This procedure encompasses 
every piece that has even an outside 
chance of acceptance. 

Why did some stories fail to stand 
out among the contributions? What 
were the reasons for the bulk of the 
rejections? 


® Sloppy writing; incomplete, or even 
inaccurate reporting; failure to realize 
the implications of an idea or article 
subject; failure to match the interests 
of Post readers within the treatment of 
the article or short story. My opinion, 
after rather careful consideration and 
observation, is that most of the best 
stories do get published and most of 
the poor ones don’t. 

Many reporters have told me they 
can't reconcile the paradoxical fact that 
major magazines receive floods of ma- 
terial with the bemoaning of many edi- 
tors over the apparent lack of good 
material and their constant search for 
new writers. 

It isn’t a sales promotion type of 
attitude on the part of the editors, nor 
is it hypocrisy in the midst of riches. 
To a reader’s mind, the editor has been 
able to select only articles which are 
suitable and well-written; and he must 
have had more top-notch stories to 
choose from than those he selected. 

True; but this high level, the editors 
believe, it is not as high as it should 
be—considering the state of American 
journalism and American letters, and 
the level of education and culture of 
the readers—nor as high as it has 
been in the past. At the top there is 
plenty of room, and the well qualified 
among the aspirants are welcome. 


® Thus it is important, I believe, for 
journalism courses to train some stu- 
dents for magazine writing—not all stu- 
dents, just those who are interested or 
whose writing demonstrates their pre- 
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dilection toward that sort of journal- 
ism. 

In most journalism schools and de- 
partments, training for magazine writ- 
ing and editing is a limited specialty. 
In English Departments, the magazine 
article is not considered a creative form 
and courses treat it like a “poor rela- 
tion” of creative writing. The opportu- 
nity for an instructor to observe, ask 
questions, and participate in the pub- 
lishing of a magazine helps disseminate 
a more up-to-date picture of magazine 
writing today. 

The Magazine Publishers Association 
sponsored the instructor-internship pro- 
gram from 1957 through 1959. Chair- 
man of its committee in 1957 and 1958 
was Dave Botter, then a Look Maga- 
zine editor and now a college professor. 
William J. Stevens, Jr., assistant man- 
aging editor of The Post, succeeded him 


in 1959. Besides Look and The Post, 
sponsoring publishers included The 
Reader's Digest, The Catholic Digest, 
Newsweek, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and the Concordia Press. 

Seven instructors served internships 
in 1957, but interest tapered off until, 
for 1960, the M.P.A. bowed out of of- 
ficial support while several magazines 
continued internships on their own. The 
tapering off of interest was due in large 
part to the relatively small numbers of 
instructors and college courses in maga- 
zine writing and editing; relatively few 
instructors were eligible for internships. 


@ When I returned to teaching and 
free-lancing this past fall, I felt I had 
seen for myself the reasons for Bob 
Sherrod’s faith in journalism as a back- 
ground for magazine writing; and the 
need for plenty of journeyman years 
as stepping stones to places on the 
staff. 

Reporters, editors and other writers 
should no longer have any doubts about 
the place of journalism in magazine 
writing and publishing. Here is real 
editorial competition for newspapers, 
real journalistic service to readers. The 
bulwark of that competition and that 
service rests on an evolved, advanced— 
but well-defined—kind of good journal- 
ism by good journalists. 








What do you 
know about 
newspapers 





From Editor & Publisher, April 15, 1961, P. 16: 


ASTRONAUT PRESS COVERAGE: 
AMERICAN & SOVIET STYLE 


The insulation accorded Russian man-in- 
space efforts is vividly portrayed in two 
articles: “Press Pools Set on Story of 
Astronaut” (American), and “Izvestia 
Scoop Describes Return of the Cosmon- 
aut” (Russian). 

Without detraction from the Soviet 
achievement, E & P gives a newsman’s 
view of the handling of the greatest news 
stories of the era. 
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The Book Beat 


Congress and Libel 


N area of libel in which there are 
A many pitfalls, and few guideposts, 

involves the reporting of the 
activities of Congressional investigating 
committees. “Libel in News of Con- 
gressional Investigating Committees” 
(The University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, $4.25) is the 
best study that has been produced in 
this troubled area. The author is Pro- 
fessor ‘Harold L. Nelson, a member of 
the journalism faculty at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

It is generally accepted that the 
right of “qualified privilege” extends to 
reporting the news of official proceed- 
ings of official bodies. Professor Nelson 
points out, however, that the irregular 
proceedings of some Congressional com- 
mittees, notably the so-called “loyalty” 


Press, 


committees, leaves the immunity of the 
press in considerable doubt. Since leg- 
islative investigations seem to be on 
the increase, this 
questions as to how far the press can 
go in reporting such inquiries. Much 
of this study is devoted to the work of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 
Involved are 


issue raises serious 


such 
whether reports by hired investigators 
not made public by the committee are 
privileged, or does this protection ex- 


questions as 


tend to an oral report to the press by 
a member of the committee summariz- 
ing the results of a hearing? 
Other pitfalls are whether a quorum 
was obtained, whether the group has 
full authorization from the full legisla- 
tive body, or even from a full commit- 
tee. The author's judgment is that if 
the proceedings have been authorized, 
a quorum is present and the record, 


¢ losed 


testimony or report is open to the pub- 
lic, qualified privilege exists. If not 
he suggests, caution is indicated 

This is a study of importance to all 
who handle 
sional news. If it cannot supply all the 
answers, it effectively 
the problem and indicate precautions 
that can be taken 


newsmen must Congres- 


does point out 


Formosa in Pictures 


RADITION gives credit to the Chi- 

nese for the truism that a picture is 
worth a thousand words. Impressive 
proof of the adage can be found in 
“The People of Mushan” ( University 
of Missouri Press, Columbia, Missouri, 
$7.50). The photographer-author is 
Howard R. Long, chairman of the De- 
partment of Journalism at Southern II- 
linois University, who 


was a visiting 
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professor of journalism at the National 
Chengchi University in Formosa in 
1957-1958. 

For photographers and _ reporters 
alike, this book is an excellent study 
in simplicity. Dr. Long has told the 
life story of the ordinary people of 
Mushan, a village near the capital city 
of Taipei, eloquently through his cam- 
era lens. His comments add the philo- 
sophical overtones. This is a simple 
story of everyday life, of the seasonal 
and annual cycles, and of the first im- 
pact of modern society upon an ancient 
community. Depicted in its pages are 
the daily life of the people, the tilling 
of the soil, the feast days, children at 
school and play, marriage, and death. 

It is a fascinating book for the inti- 
mate portrayal of a different way of 
life. It is also a book to be studied for 
the effective use of the camera in tell- 
ing a story and in a reporter's sympa- 
thetic understanding of the people he 
met and came to like and understand. 
The dedication is the key to the theme. 
It is simply: “To people everywhere.” 

Dr. Long is familiar to readers of 
Tue Quit as the author of several ar- 
ticles, including an interview with Chi- 
ang Kai-shek on press freedom in the 
Far East. “The People of Mushan” is 
recommended reading for everyone in- 
terested in fine news photography and 
sound reporting in depth. 


Business Writing 


HE rapidly expanding field of writ- 

ing for and about business is reflected 
in the increasing number of helpful 
books in this area of interest. One of 
the new ones is “Employee Communi- 
cations in Action” (Harper & Brothers, 
New York, $5.75). The authors are 
Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons, 
the husband and wife partnership of 
Newcomb & Sammons, management 
consultants of Chicago. They are the 
editors and publishers of The Score, 
a monthly periodical on communica- 
tions, and have contributed numerous 
articles to business publications. 

This book is directed primarily to 
top management where communication 
policy is decided. There is much in it, 
however, that will be of use to the in- 
dustrial editor, public relations director 
and advertising manager. There are 
chapters on problems of communication 
in labor disputes, how to promote effi- 
ciency in plant workers, and on what 
should be company policy. Case _his- 
tories illustrate the points covered in 
each chapter 

Dealing with another phase of in- 
dustrial writing is “Writing in Indus- 
try” (Plenum Press, Inc., New York, 
$2.75). Edited by Siegfried Mandel, of 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, it 


presents a digest of the papers given at 
a conference on writing in industry at 
the Polytechnic Institute in 1959. In- 
cluded are such subjects as proposal 
writing, journalistic aspects of science 
writing, and editorial problems of this 
specialized field. 


Censorship 


MERICAN libraries have been in 

the forefront in the fight against 
book purging and censorship in this 
country. In “Freedom and Communi- 
cations” (The University of Illinois 
Press, Urbana, Illinois, $3) Dan Lacy, 
managing director of the American 
Book Publishers Council, presents a 
ringing challenge for all interested in 
freedom of communications to join in 
the crusade to keep all communication 
media—including books—free. This 
modest volume includes the series of 
three lectures at the University of Illi- 
nois in 1959 in which the author dis- 
cusses the threat of censorship to our 
society and what can be done to avert 
it. It is a militant as well as a scholarly 
book and it deserves the attention of 
everyone concerned with the free in- 
terchange of ideas in our modern soci- 
ety. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .20 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising. 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows ox Number, THe Quiz, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 


HELP WANTED 


EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 
ers Employment, 154 E. Erie, Suite 217, Chi- 
cago. Su 7-2255 


WRITERS WANTED for immediate assign- 
ments in Business, Professional, Farming 
Fields. Box 1019, THe Qum. 


1961 journalism graduate sought for news 
bureau director of high-ranking liberal arts 
college in large southern city. Box 1044, Tue 
QUILL 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


College journalism teaching job wanted. Have 
M.A. in journalism from UCLA and 15 years’ 
experience as newspaperman, including dai- 
lies, weeklies. Box 1045, THe Qum. 





MISCELLANEOU 





FREE 
Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 67 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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200 Expected at Awards Dinner 


15 SDX Awards in Journalism 
To Be Made by E. W. Scripps, Jr. 


By A. J. GOLDSMITH 





Tips on Improving Pro 


And Undergraduate 
Programs Offered 


After the 1960 Convention in New 
York City approved the McKinsey Re- 
port calling for the reorganization and 
reorientation of Sigma Delta Chi, the 
Board of Directors asked President-Elect 
Buren McCormack to put together a 
“program” which the Society could fol- 
low, through its Professional and Under- 
graduate chapters. Suggestions were re- 
ceived from many sources and the fol- 
lowing program is the result. 

The main objective of the program is 
to help the Professional and Undergrad- 
uate chapters to make a greater contribu- 
tion to journalism following the concepts 
of the reorganization plan. 

It is recommended that the following 
steps be taken: 

1. Each Professional chapter should set 
up a schedule of regular meetings, pref- 
erably once a month, at least during 
the fall, winter and spring seasons. 
Those chapters that have done this find 
that it has made it possible for members 
to know when to expect the meetings 
and for better programs to be worked 
out. Overall, such chapters have been 
strengthened. 

2. Each Professional chapter should co- 
ordinate its activities to some extent 
during the year with one or more Under- 
graduate chapters. This might involve 
two or three joint meetings with pro- 
grams that would be sure to interest 
both groups. This last point is impor- 
tant because the Professional chapters 
shouldn’t go ahead with just any pro- 
gram and regard the Undergraduates as 
special guests. They may want to have 
them as guests financially but the pro- 
gram should be a real joint effort in 
interest. 

3. Each Professional chapter should 
plan to have during the year a “Journal- 
ism Day” or a “Journalism Night.” The 
Professional chapter would invite ed- 
itors of the local high school and col- 
lege papers and would have seminars 
or forums of interest to such young peo- 
ple. This has been done by some of the 
Professional chapters and material is 
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The nation’s top journalists will gather in Chicago on Thursday, May 18, 
for the presentation of the annual Sigma Delta Chi Awards for Distinguished 
Service in Journalism and for Public Service in Journalism, newspaper, radio, 


TV, magazine, and research. 

The Awards Dinner will be held at the 
Guildhall of the Ambassador West Hotel. 
Five hundred journalists and guests are 
expected to attend. 

Hosting the dinner will be Chicago’s 
Headline Club. Tom Ward of U. S. Steel’s 
public relations staff is Dinner Chairman. 
Other committee chairmen are: Tickets, 
Gordon Strachan, Illinois Manufacturers 
Association; Speakers, Emmett Dedmon, 
The Sun-Times; Publicity, A. J. Gold- 
smith, Jewish Federation of Metropolitan 





available as to the most successful way 
of running such an operation. 

4. Each of the SDX regions should de- 
velop a list of top-flight speakers from 
newspapers and other journalism media 
in its area. This need not include too 
many people but they should be well- 
prepared for interesting talks before Sig- 
ma Delta Chi groups. A flyer or pam- 
phlet with program description to be 
available for chapters should be pre- 
pared by each region—both for Profes- 
sional and Undergraduate chapters. 

5. Each Professional chapter should 
have some people available to talk to 
high school or college journalism groups, 
and with what they might say and how 
they might work with such groups rather 
carefully prepared. In other words, it is 
apt to do no good, and might do some 
harm to send out somebody completely 
inexperienced and unprepared on such 
an assignment. On the other hand, a 
good newsman who likes to talk to young 
people can be of great help to our pro- 
fession. 

6. Professional chapters which do not 
have a regular newsletter or other pub- 
lication for their members should try to 
institute one and publish it regularly. It 
can be done inexpensively and provides 
a most effective device for sustaining 
member interest. 


Chicago; Reception and Hospitality, Wil- 
liam Garry, CBS; Program, Fred Whit- 
ing, Northwestern University; and En- 
tertainment, Michael Zonakis, U. S. Steel. 

Other committee members include 
Warren K. Agee, SDX executive officer; 
Jesse C. Bogue, division news editor, 
UPI; Dave Dillman, public relations di- 
rector, Inland Steel Company; David 
Ferguson, assistant to vice president, US 
Steel; Maurice Fischer, city editor, 
Chicago Daily News; and Isaac Gersh- 
man, managing editor, City News Bureau. 

The list also includes Robert IThrig, 
Barrett Bindery Company; Eric Lund, 
Chicago Daily News; Dennis C. Orphan, 
associate editor of Today’s Health mag- 
azine, and president of the Headline 
Club; John Osbon, Fairchild publica- 
tions; Jack Star, midwest editor, Look 
magazine; and Steve Traiman, Billboard 
magazine. 

The awards are made on the recom- 
mendation of the jurors who are veteran 
journalists and distinguished Americans, 
representing all sections of the country. 

Presentation of the bronze medallions 
and accompanying plaques will be made 
by Sigma Delta Chi’s National President, 
E. W. Scripps II, Vice President, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, Washington, D. C. 

The Awards are among the oldest 
made in Journalism, having been con- 
ferred annually since 1932. 

Reservations for the Awards Dinner 
may be made at Sigma Delta Chi Na- 
tional Headquarters, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago (CE 6-6577). Plates are 
$8 per person. 





To-er Is to Err 


Take note. It’s really not “Sigma 
Delta Chi-er” or ‘SDX-er.” A mem- 
ber is a Sigma Delta Chi. By all fra- 
ternity usage we are Sigma Delta 
Chis, not Sigma Delta Chi-ers. 
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Democrats Institute Tighter 
Censorship Over News—Klein 


By WORTH LARKIN 


Democrats will draw a bead on Dick 
Nixon in 1962 in a try for victory in 
1964, Herbert G. Klein, who recently re 
turned to editorship of the San Diego 
Union from duties as press secretary to 
the former vice president, told a record- 
breaking crowd at a San Diego pro- 
fessional chapter meeting late in March. 

A San Diego chapter founder, who 
joined SDX in his undergraduate days 
at the University of Southern California 
School of Journalism, Klein spoke to 
about 200 persons representing all phases 
of communication in the area 

Members of the San Diego Advertising 
Club and Public Relations Society of 
America, among others, were on the in 
vitation list. The meeting was described 
as the largest in the chapter’s history. 

“Judging by party interest I have 
seen and looking at historical prec 
edents, I am confident the Republicans 
will win the 1962 election,’ Klein said. 
He added that “iew observers would 
question that if Mr. Nixon were to run 
for governor (of California) he 
win and win handily.” 

If they build from the grass roots up 
and score gains in 1962, the Republicans 
will be in a position to regain the White 
House in 1964. He told the meeting that 
Republicans suffered severe losses in the 
1958 election, and party 


would 


popularity 


dropped to a low point from which it 
did not recover in time for the 1960 elec 
tion. 

Klein was critical of the Kennedy 
administration for what he said were its 
“bold steps during its first days in office 
to institute tighter censorship over the 
news. 

“If the Kennedy administration is start- 
ing this strongly to gag news sources, 
much trouble lies ahead unless news- 
men act strongly to counteract this,” he 
said. 

He predicted California will become a 
central battleground in the 1962 and 1964 
campaigns. 

“Regardless of whether Mr. Nixon be- 
comes a candidate for governor or for 
any public office in the future, he will 
join battle against the Democratic lead- 
ership in this state to see that California 
again returns to an administration which 
gives it decisive leadership,” the former 
vice presidential press secretary asserted. 

Klein enlivened his audience with de- 
scriptions of his running battle of wits 
with the Soviet Foreign Ministry dur- 
ing Mr. Nixon’s tour of Russia in 1959. 

As a reporter, Klein covered Nixon’s 
first campaign for congress in 1946 and 
has helped him with every campaign 
since then. He was assistant press sec- 
retary to Mr. Nixon in 1956 and his press 
secretary in 1958. 


William D. Nietfeld, left, San Diego professional chapter president, and James 
S. Copley, right, of the Copley Press and SDX honorary national president, pre- 
sent plaque to Herbert G. Klein, editor of San Diego Union and press secretary of 
former Vice President Richard Nixon, in appreciation of his efforts in promot- 
ing “journalism on a high plane.” Presentation was made at meeting in March, 
described as largest in chapter’s history. 
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@Obituaries 


Cedric M. Adams (Min-’28), 58, colum- 
nist for the Minneapolis (Minn.) Sun- 
day Tribune, died February 18 of a heart 
ailment. 

Joseph L. Ashlock (WnS-Pr-’24), 79, 
associate professor emeritus of journal- 
ism at Washington State University, died 
February 16. 

James A. Bales (SF-Pr-’47), 72, retired 
from top editorial position of the San 
Francisco (Calif.) Call-Bulletin, died Feb- 
ruary 16 following a coronary occlusion. 

Warren W. Baxley (TxU-’44), librarian 
at Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, 
Tex., died in February. 

Samuel B. Bledsoe (WDC-Pr-’44), 71, 
newsroom supervisor and former city ed- 
itor, New Bern (N. C.) Sun-Journal, died 
February 19. 

Alvah H. Chapman (Ga-Pr-’44), 71, 
president of the Ledger-Enquirer Co., 
Columbus, Ga., died March 12. He had 
undergone brain surgery in October of 
last year. 

Louis E. Childers (KnS-’25), 60, of Ar- 
lington, Va., died February 28. Since 
1954 he had directed the current in- 
formation branch of research service for 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Robert Starling Connelly (OhS-’59), of 
Columbus, Ohio was killed in New York 
plane crash on December 16, 1960. 

E. V. Cotter (CeO-Pr-’56), of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 

Rev. Edward Dowling, S.J. (StL-Pr- 
53), of St. Louis, Mo., died April 3, 1960 
in Memphis. 

Ray D. Everson (Pur-Pr-’29), of Acton, 
Indiana, died November 30, 1960. 

Clark H. Galloway (NU-’23), of U. S. 
News & World Report in Wash., D. C., 
died January 1. 

Howard C. Hall (UCLA-’54), 36, jour- 
nalism instructor at Fullerton (Calif.) 
Junior College since 1954, died February 
11 of a heart attack. 

Warner A. Higgins (Tro-’25), 59, of To- 
ronto, Canada, died January 16. 

Rufus W. Hitchcock (SDS-Pr-’48), 92, 
publisher of the Rapid City (S. Dak.) 
Journal. 

Samuel G. Howard (DeP-’17), 66, vp 
of Conner Advertising Agency, Denver 
(Colo.), died March 10 after suffering a 
stroke. 

Homer D. King (SoCf-Pr-’52), 64, ed- 
itor and publisher of the semi-weekly 
Hemet (Calif.) News, died February 21. 

Melvin S. Lostutter (Ind-Grad-’47), of 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Robert W. McShane (ND-’34), of Chica- 
go, Ill., died January 2 of a heart attack. 

Jack Meyer (Cor-’48), of Canoga Park, 
Calif., was killed in automobile accident 
April 28, 1960. 

William C. Mickle (Ala-'49), 34, editor 
of the Huntsville (Ala.) Times, died Jan- 
uary 28 of a heart attack. 

Robert C. Moriarty (UMc-’24), 60, exec- 
utive director of public relations, Episco- 
pal Diocese of Los Angeles, died Feb- 
ruary 13. 
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James Moses (Wis-’41), 41, publisher of 
the Marshall (Mich.) Evening Chronicle, 
died February 24. 

Gerald W. Movius (ND-’31), of Rock- 
ville, Md., died January 25. 

Alex N. Murphree (TxU-’28), of Den- 
ver, Colo., died in February. 

John T. Myles (Nev-Pr-’54), of Reno, 
Nevada, died in August of last year. 

J. E. Ratner (Dra-Pr-’48), of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., died February 17. 

Mack Sauer (OhS-Pr-’50), of Hillsboro, 
Ohio, died February 5. 

Charles O. Shoop (SoCf-Pr-’44), 84, 
veteran California mewspaperman of 
Puente, Calif. He first became a publisher 
when he purchased the weekly Manito, 
Ill., Express. In 1941 he was honored as 
publisher of the La Puente Valley 
(Calif.) Journal. 

Norman Siegel (OhS-’27), of Los Ang- 
eles, Calif. 

Guernsey Van Riper (DeP-’30), 81, 
dean of Indiana admen and board chair- 
man of Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 
Riper, died March 6, in Indianapolis. 

John F. Wenstrand (Neb-'18), of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, died September 16, 1960. 

Donald D. Wiseman (OhS-’39), of Ur- 
bana, Illinois, died January 25. 

Paul Wooton (WDC-Pr-’43), of Wash., 
x <. 


Personals 


About Members 


John D. Stevens (Indiana University, 
1955) has been named assistant techni 
cal editor of the Technical Extension 
Services of Washington State University. 
For the last year and a half, Stevens has 
been in the advertising, promotion, and 
public relations department of Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
Before that, he was on the editorial staffs 
of the Indianapolis Star and the Terre 
Haute (Ind.) Star. 


* = . 


James J. Lamb joined O. S. Tyson and 
and Company, Inc., trade and industrial 
advertising agency, as a publicity account 
executive today. 

He was previously with Frank Associ- 
ates—California public relations agency; 
and prior to that, a staff writer with the 
Associated Press and a reporter for the 
Albuquerque Journal. 

He studied mechanical engineering at 
Purdue University and the University 
of New Mexico, and journalism at the 
latter. 


M. E. (Rockey) Spicer, assistant dis- 
trict director of public relations for 
U. S. Steel’s Pacific Southwest District, 
has been named to the board of directors 
of the Los Angeles Press Club 

A former Los Angeles newspaperman 
and a member of Sigma Delta Chi since 
undergraduate days at University of 
Southern California in 1937, Spicer is 
affiliated with the Los Angeles Profes- 
sional Chapter. 
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Weather Doesn’t Stop Cronkite 





CBS television commentator Walter Cronkite spoke from the CBS newsroom 
in New York to a combined meeting of Milwaukee professional chapter, and Theta 
Sigma Phi, journalism sorority. Cronkite used a telephone and loudspeaker hook- 
up to speak to the meeting after bad weather kept him from flying to the Midwest. 
SDX chapter president Lucas G. Staudacher talks with Cronkite at the other end 


of the line. 


By ROBERT O’MEARA 


Poor flying conditions prevented Wal- 
ter Cronkite from making his scheduled 
appearance in Milwaukee, but he de- 
livered his speech anyway—via tele- 
phone and loudspeaker hookup. 

Cronkite, television commentator for 
CBS News, was slated to appear at the 
annual joint meeting in March of the 
Milwaukee professional chapter and 
Theta Sigma Phi, the journalism sorority. 

The newsman was to fly to Chicago, 
fulfill a broadcast commitment there in 
the afternoon, and then be whisked by 
car to Milwaukee for his speech. But 
heavy fog and drizzle settled over the 
entire Midwest early in the day and 
flights into the area were canceled. 

Members of Sigma Delta Chi, spear- 
headed by George Wolpert, a member of 
the board, made preparations to have 
Cronkite deliver his talk in person from 
his New York headquarters by tele- 
phone. Cronkite and his office staff of- 
fered full cooperation and the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. installed a special line 





CORRECTION 


The March Quit inadvertently listed 
Henry L. Zeybel in the obituary columns. 
This was a mistake. Henry is very much 
alive. 

He is currently a captain in the Air 
Force and a navigator and bombardier 
on a B-47. He expects to be transferred 
to a B-52 after schooling at March Air 
Force Base in California and Walker 
Air Force Base in New Mexico. 


at the Milwaukee Press Club where the 
two groups were to meet. A loudspeaker 
was hooked into the line and set up just 
behind the speakers’ table, with a pic- 
ture of Cronkite atop it. 

The commentator’s call came through 
as scheduled. He proceeded to deliver 
a 40-minute talk. 

Cronkite discussed latest developments 
in the United Nations, the Kennedy 
administration, the presidential election 
and the international situation. 

He said the change in administration 
has “bought us time” in international 
affairs. 

“The toboggan slide of our prestige 
abroad has bottomed out while the 
world waits to see what the Kennedy 
administration will do,” Cronkite said. 

In the two months since President 
Kennedy took office, “those who expect- 
ed New Deal type reforms have been 
disappointed,” he said. “The new admin- 
istration is more middle of the road than 
may have been anticipated.” 

The current Congress is a strong brake 
on any liberal program, he pointed out. 

When Cronkite finished his talk, Lucas 
G. Staudacher, SDX president who 
manned the Milwaukee end of the line, 
relayed a series of questions from the 
audience which the commentator an- 
swered. 





Please! 
Let us know when you 
change your address. 
Thanks!! 














NEW MEMBERS 


ARKANSAS: John F. Wells, 
Arkansas Recorder, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA: William C. Harris, edi- 
tor, Vacaville (Calif.) Reporter; Charles 
K. Davis, Education writer, San Diego 
Union; Frank Reynolds, Staff member 
of KFSD radio and TV news department, 
San Diego; Lloyd Walter Chappel, News 
Director, KYNO, Fresno. 

ILLINOIS: Charles C. Ferich IV, editor 
and publisher, Cobden (Ill.) Review; 
Harry Naeter, Associate Publisher and 
Vice President, The Southeast Missou- 
rian, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

IOWA: Edward Powers Bassett, School 
of Journalism faculty, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 

MINNESOTA: Raymond Smith Schune- 
man, instructor of journalism, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Ivan C. Burg, 
Director of news bureau, Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul; Patrick M. Clepper, Tele- 
vision editor, St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press; Lester V. Hausner, Minneapolis 
Bureau Manager, United Press Interna- 
tional; Leonard S. Inskip, Business editor, 
Minneapolis Tribune; Arv Johnson, As- 
sistant News Director, WCCO Radio, 
Minneapolis; Einar W. Karlstrand, City 
Editor, Duluth News-Tribune: David 
Clare Lee, Assistant City Editor, Min- 
neapolis Tribune; Scott Long, Editorial 
Cartoonist, Minneapolis Tribune; Arch G. 
Pease, Publisher, Anoka County Union, 
Anoka; Robert W. Smith, Associate ed- 
itor of editorial pages, Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune. 

MISSISSIPPI: Walter D. Smith, pub- 
lisher, The Northside Reporter, Jackson; 
Charles M. Dunagin, City editor, State 
Times, Jackson; Jere Richmond Hoar, 
Associate Professor of Journalism, Uni 
versity of Mississippi; I Huntington 
Howell, Editor, The Panolian, Batesville: 
Bob Howie, Cartoonist, Jackson Daily 
News; Clifton F. Sessions, Bureau Man- 
ager, UPI, Jackson; James M. Ward, Edi- 
tor, Jackson Daily News. 

MISSOURI: Ward Hunt, News photog 
rapher, Kansas City Star. 

NEW ENGLAND: Herbert S. Austin, 
Editor, Wellesley Townsman, Wellesley, 
Mass.; Raymond J. Callahan, Managing 
editor, Framingham News, Framingham, 
Mass.; Brooks W. Hamilton, Associate 
professor of journalism, University of 
Maine; Byron J. Israelson, Assistant City 
Editor, Portland Press Herald; William 
Cronan Langzettel, Correspondent, Asso 
ciated Press, Portland, Maine; Harvey 
Tate, News Director, WCOP-Boston: 
Franklin Wright, Editorial writer, Port 
land Press Herald. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Henry Belk, 
editor, Goldsboro (N. C.) News-Argus. 

OHIO: Neil R. Gowe, editor, County 
Leader-Post, Brunswick; Amos G. Bat- 
tenfield, Publisher, Rittman Press, Ritt 
man; Henry C. Beck, Asst. Journalism 
Professor, Kent State University, Kent: 
Leon Berton, Reporter, Akron Beacon 
Journal; C. Carl Dangel, Asst. to Editori 
al Promotion Manager, Akron Beacon 
Journal; Rebert Finn, Reporter, Akron 
Beacon Journal; Howard G. Goldberg, 
City Desk Night Reporter, Akron Beacon 
Journal; Robert H. Henretty, Jr., State 


editor, 
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150 Years of Newspapering... 


One Hundred Fifty Years of Newspapering . . . and happy years they were, too, 
it seems as three veteran Alabama newspaper executives, two retired, one still ac- 
tive, get together at a recent meeting of the Alabama Professional Chapter. Left 
to right they are, Charles Fell, retired editor-in-chief of the Birmingham News; 
Harry M. Ayers, publisher and editor of the Anniston, Ala., Star; Harry Bradley, 
retired general manager of the Birmingham News. Both Fell and Bradley were 
active in Sigma Delta Chi before retirement, Fell serving as president of the Ala- 
bama chapter. Colonel Ayers remains an active member, attending several meet- 
ings during the year. The occasion was a special program at which Fell spoke on 
the past, present and future of journalism. 





Desk Reporter, Akron Beacon Journal; 
Calvin S. Holm, Radio news reporter- 
broadcaster, WAKR-TV, Akron; Lynn 
Edward Kandel, Reporter-Photographer, 
Kent-Ravenna Record-Courier; Jack R. 
Linger, Assistant Librarian, Akron Bea- 
con Journal; Roger Lockwood, Sports- 
writer, Akron Beacon Journal; Bruce H. 
McIntyre, Reporter, Akron Beacon Jour- 
nal. 

SO‘)TH DAKOTA: Marvin T. Gilbert- 
son, editor and publisher, Parkston Ad- 
vance, Parkston; Elmer E. Hanssen, as- 
sistant to the publisher, Potter County 
News, Gettysburg; William M. Plummer, 
Associate Editor, The Daily Plainsman, 
Huron. 

UTAH: Gary Ray Blodgett, Davis 
County Bureau Manager, Deseret News, 
Tooele Bulletin, Tooele; Loren Dunn, ed- 
itor, Tooele Transcript, Tooele; Malin F. 
Foster, Religion Writer, Salt Lake Trib- 
une, Salt Lake City; John W. Gallivan, 
President and Publisher, The Salt Lake 
Tribune, Salt Lake City; Fayette W. La- 
ley, Copyreader, Salt Lake Tribune, Salt 
Lake City; John C. MacMillan, news re 
porter, KUTV-TV, Salt Lake City; Brad- 
ley Wright, News Director, KSL-TV, Salt 
Lake City. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: Edwin Tribble, 
Sunday Editor, Washington (D. C.) Star. 

CANADA: Kenneth Frank Pettis, ed- 


itor, Port Elgin Times, Port Elgin, On- 
tario. 

ENGLAND: H. R. Pratt Boorman, edi- 
tor and publisher, Kent Messenger, 
Chatham Observer and Tombridge Free 
Press, Maidstone, Kent. 


Personals 


About Members 


Robert C. Griffin, of Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida, has been named assistant to the di 
rector of the Traffic Court Program of 
the American Bar Association. 

In this capacity he will work on the 
study of Florida traffic courts now being 
made by the Traffic Court Program, with 
headquarters in the Supreme Court 
Building. At a later date he will work 
with other phases of the Traffic Court 
Program, with headquarters at the 
American Bar Center in Chicago. 

He was formerly on the staff of The 
Florida Bar where he managed publi- 
cations and worked with committees in 
areas of legal institutes and public re- 
lations. He was a member of the General 
Extension Division of Florida faculty for 
eight years with headquarters in Gaines- 
ville. Prior to that he worked as a news 
reporter and edited various state publi- 
cations 
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Can Any Chapter Top Pan American Honors Jules Dubois 
These Achievements? 


Four of the seven members of the Uni 
versity of Miami Undergraduate Chapter 
are members of the campus’s highest 
honorary, Iron Arrow. 
Three of the seven are also members 
of the nation’s highest collegiate hon- 
orary for men, Omicron Delta Kappa. 
One, Byron Scott, is president of the 
group on campus. 
Two of the three currently graduating 
seniors have been named to Who’s Who 
in American Colleges and Universities, 
Michael Thompson, past president of the 
chapter; and Byron Scott, current chap- 
ter president. 
Three of the current members are em- 
ployed in professional journalism on a 
part-time basis. Thompson is on the copy 
desk of the Miami News; Scott is a re- 
porter for the Miami Herald and James 
Blasingame is employed by a local TV 
channel. 
Eleven new members were tapped by 
the chapter recently. 
Pact a ee un a Thirty years ago Jules Dubois, author and Chicago Tribune Press Service cor- 
pus. respondent, rode a Pan American Clipper to cover an earthquake in Nicaragua. 
On the 30th anniversary, April 2, 1961, he started on another trip over his Latin 
American “beat” in a Pan Am jet Clipper from Miami to San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Personals For the occasion, Pan Am’s Latin American public relations manager, S. Roger 
——————————— Wolin, presented him with a jet clock showing—in addition to the time—the jet 
miles-per-hour, altitude and a barometer. It also bore a plaque calling attention 
About Members to the million or more miles of Dubois’ “Clippering” in 30 al constant travel. 


) is is > > thi i - " 
seats M. Ghats teem week bon Dubois is a member of the Chicago Headline Club 


September as a radio news writer for the " 

American Broadcasting Company in New T l C t G F d 
York City. He joined ABC after com u Sa onven 10n roup orme 
pleting six months in the Army. Prior 

to that, Sigale worked for two years as 

a newscaster for WILL, Urbana, Ill. He 

also served as a reporter for the Cham- 

paign-Urbana Courier and as a rewrite 

man for International News Service in 

Chicago. Sigale was president of the 

University of Illinois chapter of Sigma 

Delta Chi while earning a B.S. degree 

in journalism and an M.A. degree in 

political science. 


~ > 7 


Robert S. Burger resigned recently 


from the faculty of the Amos Tuck “ = . 
School of Business Administration, Dart 


mouth College, to devote full time to ' 

his consulting activities, which he had / 

carried out part-time since 1958. < 
He has recently conducted seminars a 

on “How to Write Shorter and Better 


Reports” for du Pont, Texas Instruments, 
Schering Corporation and the American B 
Management Association, among others. 

A graduate of City College of New “| 
York, with an M.A. in journalism from 4 af - y 3 
the University of Minnesota (1954), he 
newspapered with the Rochester (Minne Even though the reports of the last SDX national convention are hardly cooled 
sota) Post-Bulletin, the St. Paul Pioneer off, plans are being made for the 1962 convention in Tulsa. The first official 
Press, the St. Paul Dispatch and the’ get-together of those who will be responsible for hosting the °62 affair was held 
Louisville Courier-Journal before going at the Tulsa Press Club at a luncheon in February. Reviewing initial plans are 
to the Tuck School in 1956. He also left to right, Forrest Brokaw, Northeastern Oklahoma Professional chapter prexy; 
taught journalism at Minnesota and John English, University of Tulsa undergrad president; Buren McCormack, who'll 
Southern Illinois University be national SDX president in °62; and Ralph Sewell, SDX regional director. 
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Personals 


About Members 


The Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism presented the first 
Mike Berger Awards to Helen Dudar of 
the New York Post, David Miller of the 
New York Herald Tribune, and John Mc- 
Candlish Phillips of the New York 
Times. 

After the brief presentation the re- 
cipients joined in a panel discussion of 
“Journalism Today and the Role of the 
Local Reporter.” Dean Edward W. Bar- 
rett of the Journalism School was the 
moderator and presented the awards. 


Jas. F. Chambers, Jr., president of the 
Dallas Times Herald, was elected presi- 
dent of the Texas Daily Newspaper Asso- 
ciation, the largest state-wide daily news- 
paper organization in the nation, at its 
40th anniversary meeting in Dallas re- 
cently. 

Other officers named by representatives 
of 71 dailies included Michael Allan 
Engleman, Edinburg Daily Review, vice- 
president, and W. R. Beaumier, Lufkin 
Daily News, treasurer. 

New members elected to the nine-man 
executive committee were James Alli- 
son, Jr., Midland Reporter-Telegram; 
Albert Nibling, Sherman Democrat, and 
R. W. Whipkey, Big Spring Herald. 

Featured speakers at the meeting were 
Turner Catledge, managing editor of the 
New York Times and president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors; 
Dr. Harry Ransom, chancellor-elect of 
the University of Texas, and outgoing 
TDNA president Charles H. Draper, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Houston Post. 


Clifford B. Hicks has been named edi- 
tor of Popular Mechanics and its affili- 
ated publications, Chicago 


William B. Arthur, managing editor of 
Look Magazine, will serve as chairman 
of the Magazines Division of the Greater 
New York USO’s campaign for funds to 
expand its services for America’s Cold 
War Gls. 

A native of Louisville, Kentucky, Mr. 
Arthur has been with Look Magazine 
since 1946 and became its managing 
editor in 1953. Prior to joining Look, Mr. 
Arthur was chief of the Press Branch of 
the War Department Bureau of Public 
Relations during World War II. A Lieu 
tenant Colonel in the Army Reserve, he 
also maintains a commission as a Ken- 
tucky Colonel. 


David C. Horowitz has been appointed 
to the News Staff of KRNT Radio-Tele 
vision in Des Moines, Iowa. He is doing 
reporting, editing and newscasting. 
Horowitz was awarded his masters de 
gree in journalism from Northwestern 
University in December. He was former- 
ly a reporter with the Peoria Journal 
Star and the Skokie Life and covered 
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the 1960 Republican National Convention 
for WOR in New York. 


* * * 


Army Ist Lt. George S. Crawford, re- 
cently participated with other members 
of the 8th Division’s 8th Aviation Com- 
pany in Operation Bayonet Blue II, a 
four-day anti-tank exercise in Germany. 

The 8th is a vital element in the NATO 
shield of defense in Europe. 

Lieutenant Crawford is a helicopter 
pilot in the company in Bad Kreuznach. 


Royce Hilliard, of the Sun-Sentinel 
(Pompano Beach, Florida) copy desk is 
enrolled at the University of Miami, 
working toward a master’s degree in 
political science. Hilliard is a graduate 
of Iowa State University with a BS in 


journalism. 
> oa 7 


Norris Anderson, publicity director of 
the Orange Bowl, has been contracted to 
be publicity director of the world heavy- 
weight championship fight between Floyd 
Patterson and Ingemar Johansson at the 
Miami Beach Convention Hall, March 
13. The fight is expected to draw 600 
writers, the most ever to witness a 
championship fight. 

Anderson was formerly a sports col- 
umnist for the Miami News and sports 
publicity director at the University of 
Florida. 


. * * 


Three winners of the first annual “Mike 
Berger” Awards were announced recent- 
ly at the Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism. These awards were 
established by Louis Schweitzer, New 
York industrialist and engineer, to en- 
courage journalism in the tradition of the 
New York Times reporter and columnist 
who died two years ago. 

Those cited were Helen Dudar of the 
New York Post, David Miller of the New 
York Herald Tribune, and McCandlish 
Phillips of the New York Times. The 
competition was open to the staffs of 
New York newspapers and wire service 
bureaus. Each of the winners will receive 
a cash award of $350 and a scroll. 


Gene L. Dubois, Iowa State °59, has 
joined the Meredith Publishing Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, as a publicity-promotion 
writer. 

Dubois, who served as Sports Editor of 
the Iowa State Daily, was also on the 
staffs of the ISU yearbook for two years 
and the Iowa State Scientist. A 1959 tech- 
nical journalism graduate, Gene was em- 
ployed as the Sports Publicity Director 
at Mankato (Minn.) State College during 
the 1959-60 school year and has also 
worked in public relations. 


Charles Katzman, lecturer in journal- 
ism at UCLA has been appointed associ- 
ate editor of the California Management 
Review, it was announced today by Edi- 
tor Elwood S. Buffa, associate professor 
of production management at the Uni- 
versity. 

The Review, a publication designed to 
acquaint businessmen with latest de- 


velopments in management research, is 
published by the Graduate Schools of 
Business Administration on the Berkeley 
and Los Angeles campuses. 

Katzman, who will continue to serve 
as director of communications for the 
“Meals for Millions Foundation,” was 
formerly radio-television coordinator for 
the City of Los Angeles and public re- 
lations director for Los Angeles Mayor 
Fletcher Bowron. 

A one-time reporter for City News 
Service, Katzman is a member of the 
Greater Los Angeles Press Club, the 
Public Relations Society of America, the 
Los Angeles Advertising Club, and Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalism fra- 
ternity. 


* - - 


Prof. W. E. Garets, head of the Texas 
Tech journalism department, has been 
appointed editor of the Journalism Edu- 
cator, a quarterly published by the 
American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators. 

Garet’s appointment was made by 
ASJSA president Hillier Kreigbaum, 
chairman of the New York University 
department of journalism. 

The Tech professor has just completed 
serving two years as business manager 
of the Journalism Educator. 

The quarterly is the only publication 
devoted solely to problems and _ tech- 
niques in journalism education. It is 
circulated internationally to schools and 
departments of journalism in colleges 
and universities. 

Garets is treasurer of the West Texas 
Professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
and is counselor for West Texas in the 
Texas State Association of SDX. 


* 7 7 


Charles C. Schleper recently was pro 
moted to specialist four in Germany 
where he is a member of the 42d Artil 
lery. 

An operations specialist in the artillery 
in Aschaffenburg, he entered the Army in 
April 1959, completed basic training at 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., and arrived 


overseas last March. 
> © * 


Irwin Maier, publisher, has been select- 
ed president of The Journal Company, 
and Lindsay Hoben has been appointed 
editor of The Milwaukee Journal. 

Arville O. Schaleben, managing editor, 
became a director of the firm. J. Donald 
Ferguson, retired as editor of the Journal. 


* * * 


Walter B. Moore became editor of the 
Texas Almanac and an editorial staff 
member of the Dallas Morning News. 

Moore has been vice-president and ed- 
itor of the Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
national magazine of the cotton industry 
in Dallas. 

. >. * 


Bill Leeds, Assistant News Director of 
WDAF Radio and Television, Kansas 
City, Missouri, Transcontinent Stations 
has been named to the staff of NBC 
News in New York. 
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Chapter Activities 


NEW YORK DEADLINE CLUB—“This ship has been cap- 


tured in the interest of freedom and liberty—no complaints 
will be tolerated.” 

This announcement was made by the pirates who took 
over the Santa Maria and it was related by a woman pas- 
senger to Phil Newsom, foreign news analyst of UPI who 
related it to Deadline Club members and their guests at 
the March meeting at the Old Times Inn on East 40th St. 

Other things the speaker told the New York City pro- 
fessional chapter: Venezuela brings in $1,000,000 a day 
on oil and the country is broke; Caracas is in a depression; 
Castroites lost ground in South America because of the 
executions; South America watched our elections more 
closely than they watched their own, and 6 out of 10 
children in Colombia die before the age of 10. 

Bill Arthur, Deadline Club vice president and managing 
editor of Look, presided in the absence of prexy Bill Pay- 
ette of UPI. There were 61 members and guests, includ- 
ing approximately 20 graduate students from the Columbia 
University School of Journalism. 

Two door prizes, both won by Columbia students, were 
donated by J. Wendell Sether of the American Press. They 
were the book, “Fifty Years for Freedom,” won by Stephen 
Conn, and a wallet won by the Rev. Thomas McMahon. 


CENTRAL OHIO PRO—William J. Oertel, Columbus, Ohio, 


a member of the board of directors of the Central Ohio 
Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi and a past presi- 
dent, has received one of the state’s (Ohio) highest honors. 

Oertel, along with several other distinguished Ohioans, 
received the “Governor’s Award” from Gov. Michael Di- 
Salle at the annual banquet of the Ohio Newspaper Asso- 
ciation in Columbus. The “surprise” award to Oertel, who 
is ONA executive director, was not announced in advance, 
as were the other awards. 

The award was for Oertel’s outstanding work in connec- 
tion with the governor’s “Freedom of Information” pro- 
gram, which has gained national recognition, and for 
helping initiate the Governor’s Award program 12 years 
ago. 

Oertel, a former newspaperman and former professor of 
journalism at Syracuse University, is secretary of the Ohio 
Newspaper Association. 

At the March meeting President E. McCoy, together with 
WVKO newscaster, John Terry, arranged a really ter 
rific initiation program, which was filmed for local TV 
showing later that night. The program was conducted by 
Professor L. J. Horton, Ohio University, and Professor 
William Drenton, Ohio State University, and members of 
the undergraduate chapters of the two schools. 

Slides were shown of an unusual hobby Hal Shellkopf, 
State Editor of The Columbus Dispatch, has. He collects 
humorous headlines which have appeared in newspapers 
all over the country. Some are typographical errors and 
some are on the bawdy side, but all are real sidesplitters. 

The highlight of the evening was a winning combination. 
We heard from Warren Agee, executive director, and Frank 
Angelo, of the Detroit Free Press, who is regional director. 
They outlined future aims of SDX and left little doubt that 
these aims are going to be accomplished. 

The Chapter presented Don Alban, QumLt correspondent 
for the chapter, with a Lifetime Membership in SDX. 


CLEVELAND PROFESSIONAL—A legal “backgrounder” on 


the trial in Israel of Adolf Eichmann, accused as Hitler’s 
mass liquidator of Jews in Nazi Germany, was given the 
Cleveland Professional Chapter at its February luncheon 
by Oliver C. Schroeder, Jr., professor of international law 
at Western Reserve University. 

With a group of lawyer colleagues, Mr. Schroeder is con- 
ducting a series of professional clinics on unprecedented 
legal aspects of the seizure and prosecution of Eichmann on 
charges of crimes against humanity. 

He pointed out that the national state of Israel was not 
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yet in existence when the anti-Jewish crimes were com- 
mitted, yet Israel claims jurisdiction. “Legally, was the 
seizure of Eichmann in Argentina in fact an international 
kidnapping?” he asked. He said the prosecution would cite 
the Nurnberg trials of Nazi war criminals as a precedent 
to establish Israel’s jurisdiction in international law. 

Mr. Schroeder and a number of other American lawyers 
plan to attend the Eichmann trial as observers. 


VALLEY OF THE SUN—Three members of the Valley of the 
Sun Professional Chapter have won honors at the 37th an- 
nual meeting of the Arizona Press Club. 

Don Dedera, columnist for The Arizona Republic, Phoe- 
nix, took first place awards in two categories of the state- 
wide contest—news reporting and article dealing with 
religion. 

Lloyd Clark of The Phoenix Gazette won first in the 
exemplary general news coverage category. He was also 
elected president of the Arizona Press Club, which he has 
served as secretary for four years. 

Frederic S. Marquardt, editor of The Republic, took third 
place in editorial writing. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA—The roster of Sigma Delta 
Chi’s undergraduate chapter at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley rose to 19 with the initiation of 10 new 
members at a ceremony held March 8 in Dwinelle Hall on 
campus. 

Charles M. Hulten, chairman of the department of jour- 
nalism, officiated as Editor. Professors Phillip Griffin, Rob- 
ert Desmond and Walter Gieber were Sigma, Delta and 
Chi, respectively. The ceremony was witnessed by chapter 
president Bruce Kane, vice-president Robert Hughes, sec- 
retary-treasurer Glen Wright, SDX Western Regional Di- 
rector Ray Spangler, and Regents’ professor of journalism, 
Francis Williams. 

Following the ceremony the initiates were welcomed and 
instructed by director Spangler. 

Later in the evening, the chapter sponsored an open 
meeting on campus featuring Mr. Williams and Mr. Spang- 
ler, who discussed present trends toward consolidation of 
the press. Williams, long-time British newsman, once edi- 
tor of the London Daily Herald, press officer for the Labor 
government, and author of 13 books, expressed alarm over 
the monopolization of the press in England. Spangler, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Redwood City (Calif.) Tribune, 
was of the opinion that the large middle class and restric- 
tive labor policies are factors that militate against national 
monopoly in the United States. 

U.C. chapter of SDX inaugurated at the beginning of the 
1960-61 term a schedule of open meetings on campus 
planned to include at least a dozen outstanding journalists. 
To date sizeable audiences have heard Leo Rosten (Look 
magazine), Charles Stabler (Wall Street Journal), Williams, 
Spangler, and Burton Wolfe (The Californian magazine). 


Initiates and officers, University of California at Berkeley, 
March 8, 1961. Left to right, standing: Joseph A. Schleef, 
Morton Dean Wylie, William Wong, Michael L. Weisser, 
Harold M. Herman, Paul Keeslar, Glen Wright, Raymond O. 
Smeltzer. Left to right, crouching: Ronald R. Wiggins, Er- 
nest J. Vonasek, Ralph C. Moore, Jr., Bruce Kane, Robert 
Hughes. 
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MILWAUKEE PROFESSIONAL—Harry S. Pease and Fred L. 


Tonne, a Milwaukee Journal reporter-photographer team, 
told the February meeting of the Milwaukee Professional 
Chapter of their experiences covering the North American 
Defense command setup 

Pease, second from right, and Tonne, right, described 
their week at Thule, Greenland, getting the story of Amer 
ica’s Arctic outpost and its ballistic missile early warning 
system. Pease also told of the six days he and Tonne spent 
aboard the aircraft carrier Essex and the Destroyer Escort 
Conway in the Atlantic, reporting the latest U. S. tactics 
and equipment. 

Tonne showed color slides taken at Thule, Goose Bay, 
Labrador, and aboard the two Navy vessels. 

With the two speakers are Frank Marasco of the Sen 
tinel, left, vice president of the chapter, and Leonard Schel 
ler of the Journal, secretary-treasurer. 


ATLANTA PROFESSIONAL—Don Seaver, of the Charlotte, 


N. C., Observer, was named winner of the annual $100 
Green Eyeshade Award “for public service,” presented by 
the Atlanta Chapter 

His series, “Our Neglected Children,” about psychotic 
children, was selected from among 16 entries from Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, and North Carolina newspapers and 
radio and television stations. 

First honorable mention went to Ray Moore, news direc- 
tor of WSB-TV, of Atlanta, for a 30-minute documentary 
on the New Orleans school integration story. “Regardless 
of how your feelings are on this controversial subject, Ray 
Moore’s New Orleans story would make you pause and 
think of the future,” said the judges. 

Second honorable mention went to the Marietta, Ga., 
Journal, police reporter, Jim McElreath, for exposing a 
sizeable pinball machine gambling racket. His stories re 
sulted in a city-wide clean-up and indictment of four per 
sons. 

The first place entry was described by the judges as a 
“penetrating series,” illustrated by “heart-catching pictures.” 
The series was begun when a group of young businessmen 
enlisted the newspaper’s aid in seeking public attention for 
an organization for mentally ill children. 

The first article was headlined “12,000 Are Ill—Only 10 
Beds.” 

“We are convinced this project will have lasting effects 
in expanded facilities for treating mentally ill children in 
North Carolina,” wrote Mr. Seaver’s managing editor. “We 
concur,” said the award judges 

Judges were Claude Sitton, southeastern regional cor 
respondent for the New York Times; Chiles Coleman, 
southern division news manager of United Press Interna 
tional, and William Waugh, Atlanta bureau chief of Asso 
ciated Press. 


Judging was based on “the value to the community of 
the service performed and the initiative and resourceful 
ness of the nominee in carrying out his assignment.” 

All the entries showed “ingenuity, thoroughness, research 
and skill,” said the judges 

The $100 for the award was provided by Liller, Neal, 


Battle & Lindsey, Inc., advertising and public relations 
agency of Atlanta. 

The award was presented by William H. Fields, managing 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution and chairman of the 
awards committee, at the annual Green Eyeshade Banquet 
at Atlanta’s Variety Club. 

Mr. Seaver, 32, has been a member of the Charlotte 
Observer staff since graduating from the University of 
North Carolina in 1957, with the A.B. degree in journalism. 
He is full-time medical news writer for the newspaper. 

He was born in Johnson City, Tenn., and raised in Galax, 
Va. 

“Our Neglected Children” received awards from the 
North Carolina Medical Association and the North Carolina 
Mental Health Association. 


SAN DIEGO PROFESSIONAL—For the second time since its 


inception a year ago, a member of San Diego Professional 
chapter has won the coveted Copley Newspapers Journal- 
ism Award for the best spot news report of the year. 

The award for 1960 was won by Kenneth C. Reiley, coun- 
ty editor of The San Diego Union who also is secretary- 
treasurer of the chapter. 

Last year’s winner was Lew Little of El Centro, a re- 
porter who covers the southeast area of California and 
northern Mexico for Reiley’s department. Little also is an 
SDX member. 

Alfred Jacoby, editor of the Southwest section of the 
Sunday San Diego Union, won the Copley award in 1959 
for the best feature story. He, too, is an SDX member. 

Reiley, an editor, does not normally cover news events. 
His prize-winner was one of two stories he covered in 
1960. It dealt with a miner trapped in a cave-in and the 
dramatic efforts of rescue crews to drag him to safety. The 
other story he wrote was an eye witness account of the 
execution of Caryl Chessman in San Quentin’s gas chamber. 
This story was a runnerup for the spot news award. 

The award consisted of a wall plaque, a miniature of the 
“ring of truth” bell, symbol of The Copley Newspapers, 
and $100. 

Competition was among all reporters on The San Diego 
Union and The San Diego Evening Tribune. 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO CHAPTER—Ann Landers, syn- 


dicated columnist, told the Northwestern Ohio Chapter, 
that television has become one of biggest reasons marriages 
are breaking up because it hinders a flow of communica 
tions between husband and wife. And television also, she 
said, is turning this country into a nation of “vidiots.” 

Miss Landers explained her method of answering the 
20,000 letters a month she gets and also the mechanics of 
writing her column. She says she answers every letter she 
receives. 

Miss Landers said she gets letters from all walks of life, 
lawyers, doctors, prostitutes, teachers, and factory workers. 
If she can’t answer their questions, Miss Landers said, she 
gets the answers from those people who do know. 


Left to right: William Day, Toledo Blade State Editor, 


chapter president; Miss Landers; Al Cross, Blade women’s 
news editor. 
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DwiGut Prater (seated) was born in Sylacauga, Alabama, in 1917. 
He holds a Ph.D. in biophysics from the University of Pennsylvania 
and has been a Mobil employee since 1951. An accomplished oboist, 
Dr. Prater manages the Haddonfield (N.J.) Symphony Orchestra. 


Jim Wei was born in Macao, 30 years ago. He joined Mobil after 
receiving his doctorate in chemical engineering from M.I.T. in 1955. 
Dr. Wei is also a classical music enthusiast and plays piano for relaxation. 


WHAT DOES A CHEMICAL REACTION LOOK LIKE ? 


MATHEMATICAL MODEL of one is shown in this picture. 
A The model represents a reaction that takes place in oil 
refineries every day. 

Using an “off-beat” branch of mathematics, illustrated by 
this three-dimensional model, these Socony Mobil scientists 
have recently made an important breakthrough in the field of 
theoretical physics. They found a way to describe exactly 
what happens to petroleum molecules during refining. It 
formerly took hundreds of expensive laboratory experiments 
to get this information. 

Their discovery allows Mobil to control chemical reactions 
with precision. As a result, we can now “‘freeze”’ refinery 
processes at exactly the proper stage to obtain maximum 
amounts of the products we want most. This means better 
products for Mobil customers. 

These scientists have probed deeply and successfully into the 
foundations of petroleum reactions. The full implications of 
their breakthrough extend far beyond the specific problems of 
petroleum refining. Their work has given scientists everywhere 
greater insight and understanding into a fundamental process 
of nature. 

Mobil encourages its scientists to give full play to their 


THE QUILL for May, 1961 


research interests and abilities. Dwight Prater points out that 
“our discovery was in a field in which neither one of us 
specialized at college.” 

Mobil scientists also are free to explore ideas which may 
appear to have little immediate application to the company’s 
operations. Jim Wei notes, however, that “many of these 
investigations pay off handsomely later on—for the company 
and for us.” 

Dr. Prater and Dr. Wei are two of the 1,500 men and 
women engaged in Mobil’s $25,000,000-a-year research pro- 
gram—in which imagination is turned into ideas, and ideas 
into better products and processes. 

Probing the far frontiers of science pays off not only for 
Mobil, but for everyone who does business with Mobil— 
customers, employees, licensees, and investors. 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC. 
150 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





WHAT 
HAPPENED 


MAIN 
STREET ? 


The horse and buggy are long gone from Main 
Street. And so are the sun-faded merchandise 
in the shop windows, the slow-moving stock on 
the shelves, the bulk foodstuffs, including the 
celebrated cracker barrel . . . The tremendous 
strides made by motor transport in providing 
overnight service for communities hundreds of 
miles from metropolitan centers have brought 
to Main Street a new way of life. Now, in the 
smallest of towns across the land, you can buy 
from the same broad range of high quality 
merchandise—in all lines—available to the city 
dweller. Thanks to trucks, the corner store on 
Main Street offers the same shopping satisfac- 
tion as the big downtown department store. 
And remember — “Main Street” includes the 
thousands of bright and shining shopping 
centers—wherever they may be located—all over 


America. 


AMERICAN 


TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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